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MEDDAHS, 





OR EASTERN STORY-TELLERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TURKISH sEETCHES.’ 





BesivE the innumerable printed tales to be found in Constantinople, 
particularly in the Book Sesneni some of which are really curious 
imaginings, and would be excellent illustrations of the customs and habits 
of the people of the East, there are many Meddahs, or Tale-tellers, 
who in certain places, and on stated days, amuse the public with their 
impromptu narratives. Near my residence in Pera, there is a coffee- 
house belonging to one of the Sultan’s family, which is much frequented 
on Friday afternoons during the summer, on account of its Meddah. 
More than once, when passing by its entrance, I have been arrested by 
the loud voice of laughter proceeding from within; and sometimes | 
have stopped for a few moments to hear the tale. The Kahoch, or cof- 
fee-house, stands within a garden, which is surrounded by a wall of 
stone, and from the height of the location it commands one of the most 
beautiful views of the Bosphorus. The garden is full of fruit-trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, among which, in an old-fashioned, European high- 
backed arm-chair, sits the Meddah. 

He is about forty or forty-five years of age ; stout, wears the ordi- 
nary dress of the modern civilized Turkish gentry, that is, European 
pantaloons, frock-coat with a standing collar, vest ordinaire, and a red 
cloth-cap, called here fezz, from which is appended a tassel of blue silk. 
Over his neck is thrown a Turkish handkerchief, of which during his 
narrative he makes frequent use, both to wipe the perspiration from his 
face and to occupy his hands when they are not otherwise engaged. In 
his right hand at times he seizes a cane, or baton, of about four feet 
high, which he uses with considerable effect during -his imitations of 
second and third parties in his tale, and frequently he rises from his seat 
to flourish it or make two or more steps in pursuit of his imaginary fu- 
gitive. 

His own back is turned against the splendid view which is seen from 
the garden, to the audience around him. The Kahoch is full, and be- 
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fore him and at either hand sit on low Turkish-stools the attentive lis- 
teners, composed mostly of the lower classes, or of the middle, with but 
few of the higher. Coffee and pipes are handed round by the servants 
of the Kahoch, the latter empty, for here every one carries about him in 
a cloth pouch his own tobacco; and water pipes, (Narguilay,) gurgle 
in concert with the humbler cherry-stick. 

Yesterday I stepped in the garden and took my seat among the min- 
gled concourse of Turks, Armenians, Greeks and Franks: of Jews I 
saw none, and but few of the latter; and accepting an offered cup of 
' coffee in place of a pipe, for I never have been able to smoke, I listened 

to the Meddah, who related as follows. He had already been speaking 
some minutes before my arrival, and I can only give as much of his 
tale as I heard. ‘The two most common characters which appear in 
these impromptu tales, are a Cavoss, or police-officer, and a Kaikdji, or 
boatman ; the former as the beau-ideal of a heartless licentiary, fond of 
wine and women, and the latter as a good-hearted, hard-working dare- 
devil, with some small wit, and loquacious withal. 


3m se hk Be 


‘¢ Yxs,’ said the old woman, ‘he has seen you; the son of the Prince 
of Egina has seen you, is pleased with you, loves you, and wants you 
for his wife.’ ‘Oh! la! la!’ replied the simple-hearted girl ; ‘the son 
of the Prince of Egina?’ ‘ Truly,’ continued the old creature ; ‘ and he 
wishes an interview with you.’ ‘But how can we meet,.and when?’ 
asked the delighted girl. ‘Why, in the large house there, on the sea- 
shore, below Tchatlady Capoosy, this evening at dusk.’ ‘I am afraid,’ 
replied the girl; ‘ but I will try and go there with you.’ ‘ Well, be 
ready, and we will go together. The prince’s son will come for you in 
a caique covered with gold and jewels, and convey you toa kiosk of 
brilliants.’ 

(The son of the Prince of Egina was no other than the Cavoss Bashi 
of the quarter; a hard-drinking, tyrannical fellow, who having met the 
Turkish girl in the street was pleased with her looks, and had engaged 
this old entremetteure to arrange a meeting between himself and the 
object of his temporary affections. ) 

‘ As evening approached, the young girl left her parent’s house unob- 
served, met with the old woman at the spot agreed upon, and with her 
proceeded to the dwelling of the Prince of Egina. ‘ This is the house,’ 
said the old wreteh ; ‘ go in the room which commands a view of the 
sea; sit down on the sofa at the window, and you will soon see the 
Prince of Egina coming for you in his gilded caique covered with jew- 
els.’ The girl having done as she was bid, the old woman went out to 
inform the son of the prince, (alias the Cavoss Bashi,) of her success, 
and never returned. 

‘Presently the girl heard the door below open, and beheld one enter 
the room differing widely from the person she expected, at least in 
external appearance. He was dressed in the ordinary coarse yellow 
frock-coat and pantaloons of a Cayoss, of rather common appearance, 
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corpulent, face ruddy and redolent of rakkee, (Turkish spirits,) and bad 
though strong wine; and beside being quite intoxicated, he carried a 
bottle of wine in one hand anda glass in the other.’ 

Here the Meddah rose from his seat, admirably imitated a drunken 
Cavoss, who pours out a glass of wine, drinks it off with a wry face, as 
if the juice of the grape were rather sour, twists his mouth very much 
to one side, smacks his lips, and leers at the amazed girl in a ludic- 
rously comico-amorous manner. ‘The girl screams and demands : 

‘*« Who are you fellow ?’ (Draws her yashmark, or veil, half-over her 
face.) ‘Go away from here! What do you want?’ 

The Cavoss replies very incoherently, and wants her to take a glass 
of wine ; she refuses, and he then asks her what she came there for, if 
not to meet him. 

‘<T came to meet the Prince of Egina,’ she said. ‘I am the prince,’ 
replied the drunken Cavoss; ‘Yes — I— the — I — am — Prin — 
Egina.’ (Hickups.) ‘You! screamed the girl, beginning to perceive 
that the old woman had deceived her. ‘ Yes,’ answered the Cavoss 
Bashi ; ‘I am the prince. Come, drink this ;’ (the girl recoils, much 
alarmed ;) ‘ but no, I will bring you some of the other; and recollect, 
you must drink it all.? He leaves the room for some other liquor, per- 
haps a sweet cordial, and the poor girl, hastily reflecting on her condition, 
in despair lets herself fall from the window near which she sits, down 
upon the sea-shore—a fall of some ten or twelve feet — fortunately 
without injury, and seats herself on a rock at the water’s edge. 

The Cavoss soon returns reeling up to the spot where he left her, and 
not finding her, makes a ludicrous expression of astonishment, to the 
amusement of the younger part of the audience. 

‘It is now more than dusk ; the moon however, shines out brightly 
and the poor girl, seated upon the rock against which the sluggish waves 
of the sea roll and break, laments her lot. ‘ My poor parents,’ says she 
to herself, ‘will soon miss me, and wonder what has become of me. 
Wretched creature that I am, how shall I ever reach my home? Oh, 
Allah! oh, Hakk! aid me now or never; for without your assistance I 
shall certainly die here alone!’ 

*‘ Now, not far from that part of the city lived a Catkjee, or boatman, 
known by the name of Dater Mexmen, a gruff, coarse-speeched fellow 
from about Trebizond, who returning from Tosskhauch where all day 
long he had been plying his oar for a subsistence, evidently with some 
success, for as he came along the shore, pulling with nonchalance and 
indifference, he seng a popular boat-song at the height of his voice.’ 

The Meddah here imitated the pulling of the oars, and sang a stanza 
- a song to admiration, to the great mirth and amusement of the au- 

ience. 

‘Suddenly Dalee Mehmed ceases pulling, and quite as abruptly his 
song, and appears greatly alarmed. He has seen the poor girl on the 
rock, and at once fancies her to be a water-sprite, ghoal, Dio, Peri, or 
some other fabled being. The girl is the first to break the silence, by 
imploring him to come to her relief. ‘ Oh, friend ! said she, ‘ come and 
take me from this rock, and restore me to my parents!’ The boatman 
catches water with his oars, (for the boat, from the impetus which it had 
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received, continued to approach the spot where the girl sat,) and ex- 
claimed: ‘What! are you really a human woman, and no fairy ? — per- 
haps none of the best, or you would not be here without a feradja.’ 
cloak.) 

( ‘Yes, indeed,’ replied the maiden, ‘I am a true woman in dis- 
tress, deceived by a wretched woman: do, I implore you, let me get 
into your boat, and conduct me to my parents’ house !’ 

‘ Dalee Mehmed finally, after some entreaty, receives her in his boat, 
but tells her that as it is so late he will only take her that night to the 
' room where he and several other caikjees sleep ; that he will take good 
care of her until morning, and then conduct her to her own dwelling. 
As they leave the boat several of his comrades hail and ask him what 
trull that is with him; but giving them no satisfactory answer, he enters 
the room, where with his overcoat he arranges a seat for her in one 
eorner, while he (with some other boatmen) lies down in another. The 
girl falls asleep, but he remains awake, carefully watches over her ; 
and once, when his own eyes have become drowsy, a caikjee sneezes 
rather loud, at which he jumps up in alarm, and seizes a stick, ready to 
defend his charge. As the caikjee tells him that he only, sneezed, and 
requests him not to be alarmed about nothing, he lies down again, mut- 
tering the request, or rather threat, that he had better not indulge in any 
more sneezes. 

‘ The next morning Dalee Mehmed conducts the girl home, and the 
parents are delighted to find their lost daughter. She tells her father to 
recompense the boatman for his care of her, and this he does, giving 
him a small bag containing new and bright pieces of ten paras. After 
expressing his thanks in a rough waterman-like manner, he takes his 
leave, and on the way to his boat is struck with the fancy of learning 
the amount of the bag. ‘If,’ said he to himself, ‘I count it in the Ka- 
hoch, those around me will ask questions, so I will not go there; if I 
count it in the street, a crowd will collect around me, soI had better row 
my boat out in the water, and there count it at my leisure.’ So he 
returns to his caique, rows it out some distance from the shore, then stops 
it, and commences counting his present. He counts ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty paras; ‘one piastre,’ says he to himself, laughing with evident 
satisfaction at the sight of the bright new money, and now and then 
stops to eye the lessened size of the bag.’ 

When the Turkish girl had escaped from the window, and seated 
herself on the rock, the Meddah stopped his narrative, and while the 
Khaveejee handed round a tambourine in which to collect the offerings 
of the audience for the Meddah, he quietly smoked his pipe, apparently 
imagining the succeeding part of his tale.- So in like manner, after 
getting Dalee Mehmed in his caique, he again resumed his seat and pipe, 
and the story stopped until the collection being made, the proceeds were 
deposited in a capacious purse which he drew from his pocket. Then 
rising, he continued: ~ 

‘ Now it happened that the Sultan of that period was fond of wandering 
about the city in disguise, accompanied only by one or more of his offi- 
cers ; and itso occurred that on the day of our tale he had bent his steps 
to the wharf near which Dalee Mehmed in his caique had rowed to count 
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his money without interruption. ‘See,’ said the Sultan to one of his 
companions, pointing to the caique in question, ‘ see that boatman out yon- 
der, counting money and laughing. Call him here, and let us inquire 
into the cause of his mirth.’ So the companion of the sovereign’s pas- 
time hailed Dalee Mehmed, who being very pleasantly occupied didnot 
at first hear him, and when he did, he merely raised up his eyes for a 
moment from off his treasure, without deigning to give any answer. On 
being called several times, he at length replies that he is engaged, and 
does not want any mushterees, (passengers;) but being repeatedly called, 
he miscounts, is very much vexed at the interruption, and-expresses his 
displeasure in no measured terms. Finding at length that he cannot, 
either on land or water, count his money in peace, he puts it all again 
in the bag, the bag in his breast, and catching up his oars slowly rows 
back to the wharf. The Sultan and his companions get in and tell him 
to row them to Seraglio Point. On the way the Sultan asks him what 
he was counting, and why he laughed; but Dalee Mehmed replies that 
it is none of his business, and requests him to attend to his own affairs. 
Soon one of the sovereign’s companions lets Dalee Mehmed know who 
he has for freight, at which he becomes so alarmed that he can scarcely 
use his oars ; (which is well imitated by the Meddah.) He now relates 
to the Sultan the occurrences of the previous evening, much to his 
amusement, and is directed to return to the quarter where the girl’s 
parents reside. ‘ Let us verify this affair,’ said the Sultan to his com- 
panions ; ‘for if it be true we must not permit the guilty to go unpunished.’ 
On the way Dalee Mehmed gives the Sultan a glowing description of 
the Turkish maiden’s beauty, and failing for a comparison for the clear- 
ness of her complexion, says she is as fair as a — goose! 

‘ Arrived at the residence of the maiden, Dalee Mehmed soon lets her 
parents know who the individuals are who accompany him, and they 
both kneel down and kiss the sovereign’s feet in humility. The Sultan 
sends one of his companions for the Cavoss Bashi, who is recognized 
from the maiden’s description of his person ; he cannot deny his conduct, 
and is sent off to prison. ‘The Sultan next expresses a desire to marry 
the maiden to Dalee Mehmed. She consents ; he does as much; the 
parents sanction their union ; and the Sultan on the spot appoints the 
father to be a Capougee Bashi, (chamberlain), and Dalee Mehmed to be 
his own Caikjee-Bashi, or head boatman.’ 

The Meddah closed his story by saying that some days afterward the 
two were married, and established in a fine covak, the gift of the Sultan, 
to which he with royal generosity added a dowry of jewelry and fine 
clothes, with a suitable number of jariehs or maiden slaves to attend on 
Mrs. Dalee Mehmed. As to the old woman and the Cavoss Bashi, 
whose ill conduct had been the cause of making the fortune and happi- 
ness of two innocent individuals, their fates were shown to have been 
equally eastern with those of the former. The woman was searched 
for by the officers of justice, and her guilt being proven, she was con- 
signed to the deep waters of the Sea of Marmora, while the Cavoss 
Bashi was decapitated, as a warning to those who being charged with 
the administration of justice make use of it to oppress and tyranize. 
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The Spirit Land. 
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Tue silvery light and fadeless ray 

Of the spirit-land, oh! where are they? 

From Nature’s face ye have raised the veil, 
And read the disk of the fair moon pale ; 

Ye have searched the depths of ocean’s waves, 
And torn the gems from her coral caves ; 
Swept with the cloud through the viewless air, 
But the spirit-land! have ye found it there ? 


Fair blooms the rose in the southern clime, 
Joyous and fleet are the steps of Time ; 
The green woods wake to the music free 
Of the gay birds’ thrilling melody: 

But the tempest’s wing sweeps fiercely by, 
And the scattered rose-leaves fade and die, 
And the bird’s sweet song is hushed in fear: 
The spirit-land! do ye find it here? 


Low voices speak from its distant shore, 

In the summer breeze and wild wind’s roar ; 
In Autumn’s dirge, and the fitful moan 

Of the waving pine-tree’s thrilling tone ; 

In the sounding billow’s dashing spray, 

And the curious sea-shell’s plaintive lay ; 
Our search is vain, we may find it not, . 

But the spirit-land is ne’er forgot. . 


Its voices come to the battle-field, 
Mid the rolling drum and glancing shield ; 
aoe float on the cold and midnight air 


With the orphan’s wail and widow’s prayer ; 
And tell of glorious deeds gone by, 

As the clarion’s voice rings loud and high; 
Of the daring soul and deathless name, 

Of FREEDoM’s smile, and a quenchless fame. 


They come to the sad and broken heart, 
Where the founts of grief forever start ; 

And the frail strings wake to life once more, 
And notes of broken music pour. 

They tell of a home beyond the sky, 

Where the burning tears ne’er fill the eye, 
Where the iovenel cords will be joined again, 
And breathe a richer, holier strain. 


They come when the fearful hand of Death 
Dims the bright smile, and steals the breath ; 
When the — of life is passing away, 

Like the flickering taper’s dying ray ; 
Strength they impart to the trembling soul, 
As earthly mists from its vision roll, 

While it melts away in the light vf heaven, 
As pale at morn the stars of even. 


Oh! where’er we go they haunt us still! 

They speak from mount, from valley and hill ; 
Their low tones thrill mid the storms of life, 

As the wind-harp’s strains mid the tempest’s strife : 
List to their teachings! they bid us tread 

Earth’s weary paths, with spirits wed 

To holy faith, and a boundless trust, 

In climes where the soul ’s not chained to dust. 


Mary GaRpDINER. 
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THE ADVOCATE LOUBET. 


BY JOHN HUNTER. 


Ir was the evening of Saint John’s day, in the year 16**. In accor- 
dance with a time-honored custom, the consuls of the good city of Aix 
had set fire to a heap of faggots and brush-wood raised in the form of 
a pyramid and surn:cunted with a banner of the fleur de lis, in the mid- 
dle of the large square known as the Place des Precheurs. Presently 
a ruddy flame illumined with its flickering lustre the lofty mansions 
and old elms of the neighborhood, and was reflected in varying hues 
from the lozenge-shaped panes of the ancient county palace. Then the 
assembled populace, with shouts and clapping of hands, began to dance 
the farandoule around the bonfire ; while from time to time some piece 
of fire-works fell among the crowd, who hastily dispersed with loud out- 
cries. And now the more prudent began to make their retreat from the 
scene of rude and boisterous mirth. 

About nine o’clock, when the standard was entirely consumed, the 
consuls withdrew, and a mimic warfare coins. -eed. Since the in- 
vention of gunpowder, not a year had passed un which a large quantity 
of this deadly material had not been burnt on the return of the festival 
of Saint John. The municipal authorities usually winked at this spe- 
cies of friendly contest, in which, however, many of the combatants 
were frequently injured, and sometimes badly scarred and burnt by the 
unexpected explosion of some fiery serpent or ill-directed rocket. 

It was for this reason that the doors and windows of the good city of 
Aix were usually closed and fastened at sunset on the evening of Saint 
John; and people of the better sort withdrew into their houses, not 
caring to risk themselves in the midst of the fire and smoke of the thou- 
sand petards, rockets, and other fire-works, which the officers of the 
royal guard, the members of the Basoche, the cadets and students cf the 
university, were throwing about in every direction. It was like a 
shower of wild fire on the Place des Precheurs, where the Basochians 
and Royal Guard had now,continued the contest for more than an hour. 
The populace, spectators of the battle, applauded with loud outcries 
every remarkable feat of arms, and had gradually retreated into the ad- 
joining streets. A single individual, wrapped in a large cloak, with his 
face concealed by a slouched hat, alone remained, leaning against a 
tree opposite the hotel of the First President of the Parliament. 

‘Holloa! Master Loubet,’ cried a clerk of the Basoche, as he passed 
him; ‘you have noarms. Take care of yourself!’ 

The person thus addressed turned quietly around. ‘Bravo! Marius 
Magis,’ replied he ; ‘ the Royal Guard have given you a rough farewell; 
but you have bravely returned the compliment.’ 

‘ My fine officers have gone off well peppered,’ replied the Basochian, 
shaking his little wallet, which was well stored with petards ; ‘but you 
had better withdraw, Master Loubet; you stand a chance of getting a 
scorched face ; there is hot work going on here.’ 
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‘ A little burnt powder is but a trifle, and I am under a good buck- 
ler,’ returned Master Loubet, drawing his cloak over his shoulder. 

‘Say rather an egis,’ interrupted the Basochian, gaily ; ‘ an egis, that 
is the word.’ 

‘ Be it so; but as I find it rather heavy just now, I think I will go in 
and cool myself a little. Keep a brave heart; and a pleasant night to 
you, Marius Magis.’ : 

He bowed to the Basochian, and proceeded toward a small mansion 
which faced the Rue du Portalet. Like its neighbors, the house was 
barricadoed as in time of civil warfare, and no light was visible from any 
of the front windows. The advocate gently unlocked the door and step- 
ped into a narrow passage which served as a porch, and opened upon a 
little court-yard. He had scarcely closed the door behind him, when a 
petard exploded at its threshold. 

‘What a silly, noisy amusement!’ murmured Jaques Loubet, as he 
gained his office, a small apartment situate on the ground-floor. 

Curtains of blue buckram were drawn closely before the windows ; a 
lamp was burning upon a writing-desk, covered with papers and packa- 
ges of pleadings; a few stuffed benches and straw-bottomed chairs 
were ranged along the white-washed walls ; some hundred well-thumbed 
volumes ranged upon a couple of black shelves, and a wooden-clock, 
completed the furniture of this apartment, where the advocate, Master 
Jaques Loubet, was wont to receive his numerous clients. 

Having speedily disembarrassed himself of his cloak, he sat down 
in a large arm-chair of red leather, which seemed the most antique 
piece of furniture in the office, and then dipped his pen into a horn ink- 
stand, from whence the Loubets, advocates for three generations, had 
drawn many a long and learned plea. But on this occasion, inspiration 
seemed to fail the votary of Themis; an insurmountable fit of abstrac- 
tion caused the ink to dry in his pen, and the large sheet of paper which 
lay before him remained in its original whiteness. He soon wearied of 
this contest between his powers of volition and the fixed idea which 
seemed to possess his mind; and throwing down his pen, he passed his 
hand through the thick locks that clustered around his temples, and 
yielded himself up to his revery. His eye wandered vacantly over the 
written papers which lay spread before him; he read mechanically 
the titles of his cases: ‘The heirs Chapins versus the heirs Fouque- 
teau, damages twenty pounds ;’ ‘The Sieur Girard, assessor, against 
the ‘Township of Nans, for a water-course,’ etc. But presently a deeper 
and more tender sentiment than the love of legal lore seemed to ani- 
mate the dark blue eyes of the advocate, and a faint smile, index of a 
precious remembrance of the heart, passed-over his care-worn features. 
Soon however a bitter change came to dispel this silent feeling of exal- 
tation ; and then Jaques Loubet pressed his clasped hands upon his fore- 
head, and murmured : : 

‘Oh Gop! what thoughts are these! Where will they terminate ? 
It is folly, it is madness, thus to give way to them ! 

Once more he essayed to peruse his papers; but the fixed idea which 
possessed his mind soon returned, powerful and tenacious, and the advo- 
cate again relapsed into a fit of abstraction. 
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‘Cousin Jaques!’ cried in a low tone the gentle voice of a young girl 
at the door of the study; ‘ will you come to supper ?’ 

The advocate started up, and thus suddenly recalled to his usual 
occupations, began to arrange his papers. 

‘ My aunt is waiting for you; will you come, cousin ?’ said the same 
voice, in a timid tone. 

‘I am coming, Catharine,’ said he, taking his lamp and following the 
young girl. 

In those days advocates were not the lordly characters they now are, 
nor did their residences resemble the hotels of the nobility. The best 
apartment was usually occupied as the office, with rarely any ante-cham- 
ber except the corridor ; and the family were wont to take their meals 
in the kitchen. It was here that the mother and the young cousin of 
the advocate Loubet were sitting. Every thing seemed neat, suitable, 
and well-ordered ; and one might readily perceive in all the little house- 
hold details, of which the mistress of the family never lost sight, the 
modest opulence of a respectable citizen. 

A huge dresser, filled with plates and dishes, stood opposite the fire- 
place, whose lofty mantel-piece was ornamented with vases of painted 
china-ware and pots of flowers tastefully arranged. There was no sil- 
ver on the walnut table where the cover was spread; but forks and 
drinking cups of plated ware, and linen of the finest texture and purest 
whiteness, betokened the easy circumstances of the family. A leathern 
arm-chair marked the place, as head of the household, of the advocate 
Loubet ; the old female domestic had also her stool at a respectful dis- 
tance from her employers, with whom she took her meals. 

The mother of the advocate was a woman of strong sense and piety, 
and much respected in the neighborhood for her exemplary life and 
deeds of charity. Although the possessor of a dowry of three thousand 
crowns, she had not ventured to assume the title of Madame, but was 
known simply as Mistress Loubet. Her niece, Catharine Loubet, was 
eighteen years of age ; a lovely girl, fair and delicate, and a creature so 
pure and gentle that in her daily intercourse with the world she seemed 
to inspire even the wicked with good thoughts. For many years an 
orphan, she was now betrothed to Master Loubet, and it was arranged 
that she should become his spouse at the end of the year. 

‘Cousin Jaques,’ said Catharine, fixing upon him her soft blue eyes, 
‘you study too much ; you will injure yourself; your poor eyes look as 
if they had been weeping 

‘It is nothing— nothing,’ briskly interrupted the advocate ; ‘I was 
awake all last night, but I am going now to take some repose.’ 

The young girl seated herself at the table by the side of Mistress 
Loubet, and mechanically unfolded her napkin; then turning her eyes 
toward a vacant seat next the advocate, she burst into tears. 

‘Come, come, Catharine,’ said he, in a sad and almost stern voice, 
‘we have mourned enough for this unfortunate girl. May Gop help her! 
We can do no more for her.’ . 

‘ My poor sister!’ interrupted Catharine ; ‘who knows what has become 
of her? Who can say that she is not more to be pitied than blamed ? 
Ah! cousin Jaques! if you could only bring us some tidings of her !’ 
VOL. XXIV. 
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The advocate and his mother exchanged a look of deep sadness. 

‘ You can never see her more, my child,’ said Mistress Loubet ; ‘ she 
is now to us as one dead. She left our roof when she became of age ; 
we could not detain her against her will. May Gop protect and save her! 
Beauty is a fatal gift, my dear Catherine, when unaccompanied with a 
love of duty and dread of crime!’ 

‘Let us talk no more of this,’ added Master Loubet ; ‘the name of 
Clara must no more be mentioned in this house ; and henceforth, Catha- 
rine, you must forget that you ever had asister. Will you promise me 
this, cousin ?’ 

‘I promise never to think of her but in my prayers,’ replied she, with 
a sigh. 

During this conversation the noise and tumult without continued ; the 
explosion of petards, shouts and outcries, seemed to increase; and the 
clamor extended even into the little street of Portalet. 

‘Holy Virgin!’ exclaimed the old domestic; ‘ grant that no harm be- 
fals any one to night!’ 

‘ The year the late king died,’ said Mistress Loubet, ‘a clerk was 
struck in the face by a petard, which caused his death.’ 

At this instant there was an increased commotion in the street. 
Hootings and bursts of laughter were heard. Evidently some one was 
pursued. An explosion of fire-works was heard, and then a female ery, 
which was succeeded by a violent knocking at the door. Loubet arose, 
and hastened on tiptoe to open it. Scarcely had he drawn the bolt, 
when a female rushed into the house, and closing the door, exclaimed 
in a breathless voice : 


‘Are we alone, Master Loubet? Not for worlds must any one see 
me here !’ 

The advocate stood trembling, and as if stupified ; then, without utter- 
ing a word, he seized the new comer by the arm and drew her into his 
study. Catharine arrived with a lamp; he took it from her. 

‘Go, cousin,’ said he hurriedly, ‘go to my mother; I wish to be 
alone.’ 

The cries and hallooings in the street still continued. - Jaques Loubet 
locked the door of his study. The female to whom he had given shel- 
ter had fallen half lifeless into the large arm-chair, and was listening 
with intense terror to the voices which still seemed to pursue her. 
The advocate, pale and lost in astonishment, remained standing near his 
desk. There was a moment’s silence ; he then exclaimed : 

‘How ! Madame the Marchioness, you here at this hour? Good hea- 
vens! what has happened at the house of the First President ? 

‘Nothing — nothing,’ replied she, in a scarcely articulate voice; ‘I 
will tell you why I came out. It was a piece of folly — madness !’ 

The person who uttered these words was a young female, of such 
small stature and delicate frame that, without seeing her face, one might 
have taken her for a child ; but her features, of rare and striking beauty, 
indicated a riper age. The gleams ofa fiery spirit and violent passions 
fiashed from her eyes of dark hazel; a line, already well defined, di- 
vided her forehead between the eye-brows, and gave an expression of 
severity to her countenance, which was softened by a profusion of fair 
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glossy locks which fell around her temples. She was clad in deep 
mourning, and enveloped in a large black mantle and hood. 

‘Master Loubet,’ continued she, making an effort to overcome her 
agitation, ‘I fortunately found myself before your house. Some inso- 
lent fellows pursued, insulted me. But I think they did not recognize 
me.’ 

‘ Madame, my astonishment at hearing your voice was extreme. But 
how could you have ventured out, and alone, on such a night as this ?’ 

‘I did not remember that it was Saint John’s night,’ replied she, in a 
quick, hurried voice, stopping between each word, as if life was almost 
failing her ; ‘ after the sad event which happened to day, I had a desire 
to see my sister. At night-fall, I left the house by the little garden gate, 
without telling any one. They thought I was shut up in my oratory. 
I passed an hour at the Visitation, and as I was returning, these rude 
men overtook and tried to frighten me.’ 

‘Monsieur the President will have the scoundrels punished !’ 

‘No, no! interrupted she, quickly ; ‘donot think so, Master Loubet ! 
I shall be ruined, undone, if they discover that I have been out this 
evening! My father-in-law will never forgive me! His son, my hus- 
band, dying to day! the body still in the hotel, and I gone out! Oh! 
my Gop! my Gop! and how shall I now return ?’ 

She clasped her hands in agony, and seemed to listen ; the noise be- 
came more distant; no one was now heard in the street. The advo- 
cate, leaning against his desk, mechanically grasped the papers that 
were lying scattered beneath his hand; he trembled as he gazed upon 
the Marchioness. Suddenly he exclaimed, approaching her with a ges- 
ture of affright: ‘Good heaven! Madame, there is blood upon your arm!’ 

One of the arms of the Marchioness, bare to the elbow, was dabbled 
with red and ill-effaced spots; the other, covered with a black silken 
glove, was stiff with blood. She hastily drew her mantle over her 
bosom ; her face became of a livid paleness, and her lips moved without 
uttering a sound. 

‘You are wounded!’ continued the advocate, ‘you are wounded in 
the arm, Madame "’ 

‘It is nothing ; I fell in attempting to escape from these men. Leave 
me —leave me, Master Loubet! I am well, very well; I do not feel 
at all ill.’ 

As she spoke, she endeavored to draw off her glove; but her trem- 
bling hands could not accomplish their purpose ; she seemed seized with 
a dreadful vertigo. At length, tearing off the silken net-work which 
covered her arm, she murmured : 

‘ This blood terrifies me! Loubet, I am suffocating here ; my heart 
is bursting.’ 

The advocate approached to support her. ‘ It is nothing,’ replied she, 
repelling him with dread, ‘it is nothing!—a mere scratch! Do not 
regard it, Master Loubet.’ 

‘Ah! if I knew who it was that dared to lay his hand upon you, Ma- 
dame!’ exclaimed he, with flashing eye. 

At this moment the clock struck eleven: the Marchioness shuddered 
as she counted the strokes. 
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‘IT must return!’ exclaimed she ; ‘I must; but how cross the square 
amid this shower of wild-fire? I regard not the danger of being burnt ; 
but if any one should recognize me!’ 

‘Heavens!’ said the advocate, ‘ what a situation! The Basochians 
and the Royal Guards will be there till morning.’ 

‘I must return!’ exclaimed she. ‘Oh! I would give my fortune, 
rank, all that I have, to be once more in my oratory! It is only to cross 
the square to reach the gate of my garden. But how ?’ 

She began to pace to and fro in a sort of bewilderment. The advo- 


- cate in consternation peered into the street through the crevices of the 


shutters. In a few moments, the Marchioness approached him with a 
quick movement : 

‘I may yet be saved!’ cried she. ‘ Loubet, listen to me. Look you, 
I am small, you are of large stature; we may both go out under this 
cloak. You can carry me.’ é 

The advocate turned pale ; a thrilling emotion made his knees bend 
beneath him. Answering not a word, he threw his cloak over his 
shoulders. The Marchioness, pale, trembling, with fixed and excited 
look, placed herself upon the arm of Master Loubet, and drew her 
mantle closely around her. He raised her gently. She kept her head 
entirely hidden, and her small feet touched not the ground. 

‘ Make haste !’ said she, ‘ for Heaven’s sake, make haste!’ Jaques 
Loubet pressed her to his bosom with a timid embrace ; then cautiously 
opening his study door, he gained the passage. Catherine was crossing 
the court. 

‘I will return presently,’ cried he to her: then sallying forth, with 
noiseless step, he found himself in the street. 

A few timid spectators were standing near the door ; farther on, upon 
the square, a constant firing was kept up between the combatants. The 
Basochians had taken their position upon a stone scaffold permamently 
erected in front of the palace, where they defended themselves as in a 
fortress. The officers of the Royal Guard made frequent assaults, and 
often retreated with loss.. The entire square presented the appearance 
of a huge conflagration, and large flakes of fire rained incessantly among 
the trees. 

The advocate glided stealthily along by the Church of the Dominicans, 
and slowly pursued his way in full view of both parties. Little recked 
he at this moment of the danger of being burnt or wounded by the 
fiery missiles which flew around him. More profound was the cause of 
his alarm, and deeper the source of the emotion which shook his frame. 
His fair charge lay motionless upon his breast ; he inhaled the perfume 
of her golden tresses which fell upon his eheek ; it seemed as if the 
violent throbbings of her heart would burst its frail enclosure ; he clasped 
with intense anguish to his bosom the slight form which he dreaded 
every moment would escape from his grasp. For an instant, yielding 
to these emotions, at once so delicious and so fearful, he stopped. Then 
the Marchioness gently pressed his arm, and murmured in a scarcely 
audible voice : 

‘Go on, Loubet! in the name of Heaven, go on!” 

They at length reached the entrance of a little street on the opposite 
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side of the square. Here the Marchioness slid to the ground, and while 
the advocate, by his tall stature, screened her from view, quickly opened 
a garden gate and disappeared. Just at this moment, the Basochian, 
Marius Magis, who was standing a few paces off, recognized Master 
Loubet. 

‘ Hilloa!’ cried he ; ‘ Loubet, are you still here? You want to see 
the end of the fight, | suppose? The Cadets of Aix behave like Caesars ; 
but the Royal Guards are better off for ammunition.’ 

‘ You had better sound a retreat, and retire in good order.’ 

‘Not yet, Master Loubet, not yet! By the bye, tell me what girl 
was that whom some of the scholars pursued, and who took refuge in 
your house ?” 

The advocate made no reply. 

‘I tried to protect her,’ continued Marius Magis, ‘and would have 
done so, had she taken my arm. But tell me, who was she ?’ 

Loubet still hesitated; and then answered abruptly: ‘It was my 
cousin, Catherine Loubet.’ 

‘Catherine Loubet !’ repeated the Basochian, with astonishment. 

‘Yes, Catherine Loubet. If I could find the scoundrels who insulted 
her, I would teach them the respect due an unprotected female.’ 

‘And do you know where she had been at this hour of the night ?’ 
interrupted Marius Magis, with a peculiar smile. 

‘ She had been at the Convent of the Visitation,’ replied the advocate, 
affecting the greater indifference in proportion as he felt less at ease 
and less disposed to submit to this questioning. 

The clerk turned upon his heel, and as if to change the subject, ex- 
claimed : 

‘Only see, Master Loubet, how old prejudices are wearing away ! 
Look you; there is the cadet Beauregard hand and glove with M. de 
Lansac, captain in the Royal Guard ; they have not separated this eve- 
ning. A city boy expends his powder against the Basoche! Do you 
know this Monsieur de Lansac, Master Loubet ?’ 

There was a hidden meaning in the tone in which these words were 
spoken, that did not escape the advocate. He perceived in it a mali- 
cious allusion to his cousin Clara, a young girl of pretty face and figure, 
and coquettish manners, to whom the public voice had given the soubri- 
quet of La belle Loubette. He colored deeply, and grasping the arm of 
the Basochian, said to him : 

‘Your tongue is a blade that cuts two ways, Marius Magis; you 
have some malicious story to tell; I see it in your eyes. For what 
reason do you speak to me of Monsieur de Lansac ?’ 

For no reason at all, Master Loubet. You take fire as quick as the 
match of an arquebus. One can hardly speak to you, or tell you the 
smallest matter in the world. Beside, there was no great harm in what 
I was going to say ; it was simply this. Monsieur de Lansac is in love 
with the fair Loubette ; neither is he the first or the last who has said 
soft things to that charming creature. Although past twenty-three, she 
is still a rose-bud, and as fresh and blooming as her young sister ; 

‘No comparisons between them!’ sternly interrupted the advocate. 
The one is an angel of virtue and purity; the other may Gop keep 
her from an unhappy end! I have often warned her of it.’ 
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Marius Magis raised his hands and eyes to heaven with an air of 
mock compassion ; then touching the advocate on the shoulder, said to 
him: 

‘ My poor Loubet, it is fortunate the Royal Guard are to leave us to- 
morrow! ‘These little officers are terrible rivals. There stands one 
who can boast that he has played some mischief among the fair ones of 
the good town of Aix!’ Thus saying, he pointed toward M. de Lansac, 
and ran off to join his comrades on the field of battle. 

An emotion of mingled shame and anger. suddenly succeeded the 
softer impressions which had absorbed the advocate during the evening. 
The ambiguous words of the Basochian awoke in him a feeling of 
anxiety and deep humiliation. He bitterly reproached himself for not 
having kept a stricter watch over the fair Loubette, or devised some 
means to repress her coquetries. Overcome by these painful reflections, 
he stood leaning against a tree, with eyes fixed upon vacancy. The 
combat was now nearly over; the ammunition-pouches were exhausted, 
and many had withdrawn from the field of battle. Marius Magis had 
just let off his last dozen serpents, and was running in quest of fresh 
munitions. As he passed the advocate, he whispered in his ear : 

‘The fair Loubette has an assignation to-night with M. de Lansac ; 
you had better see and prevent it, Master Loubet.’ 

The adyocate made no reply ; but immediately took a position about 
ten paces distant from the captain. The hour of midnight sounded. 
Monsieur de Lansac threw down his wallet at the foot of a tree, and 
passing his arm through that of the cadet Beauregard, exclaimed, as he 
pulled his hat over his eyes : 

‘Come, we have burned powder enough. This sham-fight has almost 
made me forget the hour. ‘To the devil with the Basoche! it has per- 
haps made me lose this parting interview! Come with me, Beauregard ; 
if I am pursued by these heroes of Saint John, you can keep them at 
bay.’ 

The cadet drew his cap proudly over his ear, and closing his ammu- 
nition-pouch, which was not yet exhausted, replied : 

‘ At your service, captain !’ 

They proceeded along the terrace as far as the rampart, the advocate 
following ata distance. Passing through a solitary street which led to 
the Convent of the Visitation, they came to a small garden enclosed by 
lofty walls. Over an arched gateway a large plane-tree extended its 
wide-spreading branches, overshadowing the street, in which the grass 
was growing as in the open country. Opposite stood a few houses of 
humble appearance. Nota living being was visible at this late hour ; 
and profound silence reigned around. 

Monsieur de Lansac and Beauregard entered the garden ; the advo. 
cate, who had expected to see them go into a neighboring house, where 
the fair Loubette was then residing, remained sentinel at the gate. 

The weather was heavenly. It was one of those lovely summer 
nights on which the nightingale pours forth without restraint her liquid 
notes beneath the quiet moonbeams. ‘The air was loaded with the per- 
fume of plants, and a gentle breeze murmured among the large leaves 
of the plane-tree. The garden appeared like one large bed of flowers ; 
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the moss rose and blue iris bordered its walks; while pomegranates 
and Persian lilacs formed a shady bower, over which a young vine 
waved its golden clusters. All was calm and smiling in this little en- 
closure ; a very paradise of love for the gallant captain Lansac. He 
proceeded at once to a little pavilion, which stood at the farther end of 
the garden, and called in a low voice : 

‘ Loubette! my fair Loubette! are you here ?’ 

There was no reply. 

‘She is not here,’ said Beauregard ; ‘the door is open, and there is no 
light.’ 

.. She has apparently got tired of waiting. And yet she declared she 
had such a strong wish to sge me once more, to bid me farewell. Oh! 
women ! women!’ 

‘She perhaps thought you would come to her house ?’ 

‘ That will I not do ! Humph! does she take me for her very humble 
servant? Her lover for the nonce is quite another affair, and she must 
so understand it.’ 

‘ This disappointment seems to annoy you.’ 

‘I shall endeavor to survive it. Beside, since I am leaving 

‘ But you will soon be back -again ?’ 

‘When I come back,’ replied Lansac, with a laugh to conceal his 

vexation, ‘I do not think it will be for the fine eyes of Loubette. But 
hark ’ee, Beauregard, I am getting tired of these rustic flirtations: and 
yet, Loubette is a charming creature! Heigh-ho! I will never forgive 
her for not having waited for me to night.’ 

He walked to and fro in the garden for a few moments, as if to bid 
adieu to this lovely retreat ; then turning to Beauregard, :1e exclaimed : 

‘I leave this place with regret; but you will soon see me again. | 
have no desire to bury myself in a garrison on the frontiers of Piedmont, 
and I must first pass my two months’ furlough i in the county Venaissin.’ 

‘ And why not here ?’ 

‘ Because I do not wish to remain behind the regiment. I had, at one 
time, an idea of taking Loubette with me.’ 

‘ A bad idea, captain ; that would have drawn the family about your 
ears 5 


‘Bah! What do you mean?’ interrupted Lansac, with an air of 
disdain. 

‘ Why, I mean you will have a law-suit upon your shoulders.’ 

‘Ah! that indeed would alarm me more than twenty duels. But 
this is one of the risks we run in these vulgar amours: a verdict instead 
of a sword-thrust.’ 


‘A burgher like Master Loubet could scarcely demand any other 
amends from you.’ 

‘Why not?’ I have never refused satisfaction to any one ; and when 
it becomes a question of taking the field, all I ask is that he to whom I 
do the honor should know how to handle his weapon. I have already 
had five affairs on the other side the Var, and were it not for the king’s 
ordinance, which forbids cutting throats under pain of death—— But 
come, Beuregard, let’s be off. I will never forgive Loubette for not 
having a little more patience this evening.’ 
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‘ Whatever you may say, captain, I believe you would sacrifice even 
the favors of a certain high-born dame for this little rustic beauty.’ 

‘I do not deny it; I confess to you, this high-born lady sometimes 
frightens me.’ 

‘Frightens? A man like you ?’ 

‘Indeed it is true ; she loves me too much,’ said Lansac, with silly 
conceit, for which his handsome face and fine figure afforded some ex- 
cuse. 

He took another turn around the garden, and then entered the pavil- 
lion to close the window, which had been left half open. The moon 
shone full upon one part of the room, and formed upon the floor a lumi- 
nous space, around which all remained in dim obscurity. M.de Lansac 
closed the blinds of the window ; then shutting the door, at the threshold 
of which the cadet Beauregard was waiting, he observed : 

‘It is strange! there is a smell of blood within there !’ 

They departed. ‘The advocate followed them to the hotel of the 
Black Mule, where M. de Lansac lodged. Then, almost convinced that 
Marius Magis had told him a malicious falsehood, he returned home. 

On entering his study, the first thing he saw was the black glove 
which the Marchioness had dropped on her departure. He took it up 
with a shudder ; it was stained with blood. For a long time he gazed 
intently upon it; he then covered it with kisses, and placed it carefully 
in one of the drawers of his desk. 

At day-break, the advocate was still sitting in the same place; his 
wearied eyes had closed before the first rays of the morning, and he 
murmured incoherently as in a dream: ‘ Louise d’ Argevilliers! what 


a noble name! The beautiful Louise d’ Argevilliers, the high-born 
widow of a Marshal of the King— and I have held her thus, pressed 
against my heart!’ Poor fool! poor Jaques Loubet! to presume to 
love the high-born Marchioness of d’ Argevilliers ' 


Il. 


Tne next morning Jaques Loubet presented himself at the hotel of the 
First President. He was the man of business of the Marchioness of 
d’ Argevilliers, in which capacity he had freer access to her than the 
young noblemen of the robe or sword, who were rarely admitted except 
on visits of great ceremony. 

The habits of this house were austere, and the manners of its inmates, 
even in the daily intercourse of the family circle, were of the most 
haughty and formal character. Never did the First President salute his 
daughter without uncovering himself; never did she fail, when he paid 
her a visit, to reconduct him to the ante-chamber. 

Until the day of her widowhood the life of this young female had 
passed in a succession of minute duties and observances. She had been 
surrounded by a triple rampart of devotion, of splendor, and of etiquette, 
which allowed but few, except her immediate family, to approach her. 
It was generally known that her husband did not make her happy, and 
that she loved him not; still, so far beyond the reach of danger did the 
precautions by which she was surrounded seem to place her, that her 
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reputation had ever remained unsullied by the slightest breath of slan- 
der. As to Master Loubet, he was too much of a plebeian for his visits 
to a lady of such exalted rank to be deemed of any importance. 

The funeral train of the Marquis d’Argevilliers was passing slowly 
across the Place des Precheurs, the spot where the Basochians and the 
Royal Guard had a few hours before waged their mimic warfare. The 
advocate had come with the hope of having a few minutes converse with 
the Marchioness. He was fearfully troubled at the condition in which he 
had left her on the preceding evening, and he shuddered when he thought 
of the wound whose bloody traces were still before his eyes, 

All the nobility of the city, clad in deep mourning, had assembled, 
and nearly a hundred persons were collected in the saloon of the Mar- 
chioness. The advocate remained in the ante-chamber, uncertain 
whether he ought to announce himself. 

‘Do you wish any thing, Master Loubet ?’ said one of the women of 
the Marchioness, as she came from the room of her mistress. 

‘1 have come to inquire how Madame the Marchioness is this morn- 
ing ?” 

‘Til, Master Loubet, very ill. She has not left her bed to-day, and 
no one except Monsieur the First President has been in her apartment.’ 

The woman looked around, as if to assure herself that nobody was 
within hearing, and then added in a low tone: 

‘I never thought that Madame the Marchioness would have taken 
this affliction so much to heart; since yesterday, she has been like a 
person completely beside herself.’ 

‘ Good heavens! and what says the physician ?’ 

‘She will not admit him. Last evening about nightfall she shut her- 
self up in her oratory, charging us not to disturb her devotions. Holy 
Virgin! I know not how she could remain alone in that dismal place, 
with the body of the Marquis lying there in state, all surrounded with 
wax tapers! About midnight, Madame the Marchioness came forth 
from the oratory. But oh, Master Loubet! if you had only seen her! 
You would have taken her for a corpse, she was so deadly pale and 
ghastly. She had been weeping sadly too; for when I undressed her 
I felt the front of her corsage as wet as if it had been dipped i~ water.’ 

‘But was Madame the Marchioness ill from any other c than 
grief?’ 

‘ Indeed, if that continues as violent as it now is, itis enoug .. send 
her to the same place with the Marquis. I watched all night at the foot 
of the bed: Madame the Marchioness shed no tears, but every moment 
she tossed about her arms and uttered stifled cries, as if in a horrid 
dream. About two o’clock she told us she felt afraid, and that we must 
light all the tapers; it was for all the world just like a funeral chapel. 
At length, toward morning, Madame the Marchioness fell into a slum- 
ber, and I thought she would get a little repose, but presently came a 
beating of drums on the Place des Precheurs; it was the Royal Guard 
departing ; and Madame the Marchioness awoke with a sudden start. 

I ran to her, drew aside the curtain, and a sad fright we all had on be- 
holding her. She was sitting straight up in bed, her hair hanging over 
her shoulders, her arms stretched out, and her eyes fixed and shining 
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like glass. A moment afterward she fell back upon the pillows, and 
began to weep as if her heart was bursting.’ 

‘ And since then what has she said? what has she done?’ asked the 
advocate, with painful anxiety. ‘Have you informed Monsieur the First 
President of her situation? Have you sent for the physician ?’ 

‘ Madame the Marchioness has forbidden us. Just now Monsieur the 
First President sent to tell her she must throw open her apartment and re- 
ceive all the visitors: it is etiquette. Madame the Marchioness is not 
in a state to support such fatigue; but when Monsieur her father-in- 
law says ‘It must be done!’ it is like a decree of parliament.’ 

‘I will return again before evening to inquire about the Marchioness,’ 
said the advocate ; ‘you have a kind and generous mistress, Genevieve ; 
you must attend and watch over her with fidelity. ’ 

Tears started to the eyes of the advocate as he spoke these words ; 
and he abruptly departed, to conceal the emotion which these details 
had caused him. His soul was filled with tender and melancholy 
thoughts. 

‘She suffers! she weeps!’ thought he ; ‘why could not I have preser- 
ved her at the price of my blood, from the distress and terrors of that 
fatal night! It cannot be the death of her husband which causes this 
suffering; he was but little to be regretted for his own sake. Ah! 
lowly as I am, and noble as he was, I feel myself more worthy of her 
love, than this haughty, fierce-looking Marquis! Had she indeed loved 
him, with what jealousy would I have been devoured! But no! neither 
for him, nor for any other, has her heart ever throbbed with love. 
Alas! last night I felt it beat with terror beneath my hand !’ 

As he crossed the square on his return home, the advocate perceived 
Marius Magis standing in the midst of a group of idlers, composed of 
solicitors’ clerks, a few officers.of the parliament, and some dozen citi- 
zens. ll the party turned their eyes simultaneously toward Master 
Loubet, and Marius Magis, detaching himself from the crowd, ap- 
proached him. 

‘Ah! said he, with an air of affliction, through which gleamed the 
mischievous satisfaction of announcing a piece of scandal ; ‘sad news, 
Master Loubet ; it seems the fair Loubette did not return from the as- 
signation she gave Captain Lansac last night, and this morning they 
have gone off together.’ 

‘How ? what say you ?’ interrupted the advocate, with a look which 
made Marius Magis cast down his eyes; ‘if this is one of the malicious 
falsehoods in which your slanderous tongue so often indulges, I will 
make you retract it before all the world.’ 

‘Do me more justice, Master Loubet; I am your friend, and it is for 
this reason I have been looking for you these two hours to tell you what 
has happened: it is already the town-talk.’ 

‘Proceed, for the love of God !’ exclaimed the advocate, with concen- 
trated passion; ‘a friend like you can, better than any other, make 
ea to me a calamity which brings trouble and disgrace into my 
amily.’ 

‘Ah! there will be no need of an inquest to verify the fact. The 
fair Loubette left her dwelling last evening about nightfall, and has not 
since been seen; her servant has been looking for her through all the 
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neighborhood ; they even came to my house ; but she can no where be 
found. Don’t you now believe as every body else does, Master Loubet, 
that she has gone off with the handsome Captain Lansac ?’ 

The advocate folded his arms, and replied moodily, ‘It may beso; I 
will go and find the cadet Beauregard.’ 

‘Ah! you may spare yourself that trouble. . You will get no satisfac- 
tion in that quarter. He has gone off too.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you for your information and good advice, 
Marius Magis,’ said Master Loubet, bowing to the lawyer’s clerk with 
stern irony. 

On returning home, the advocate found Catharine waiting for him at 
the door of his office: she was in tears. 

‘Cousin !’ exclaimed she, with a voice broken by sobs, ‘if you knew 
what has happened F 

She stopped suddenly, at the sight of the gloomy brow and irritated 
countenance of the advocate ; she saw that he knew all. : 

‘ Well, Catharine,’ said he, sitting down; ‘go on.’ 

‘It was Marius Magis, that messenger of ill news, who came; he 
wished to see ypu ; he spoke to my aunt , 

‘ And he has told her all! :And my mother has undergone this humil- 
iation to her face?’ interrupted Jaques Loubet, beside himself with 

assion. 
mu She made no reply to Marius Magis,’ continued Catharine ; ‘ but as 
soon as he left she was taken ill, and we were obliged to carry her to 
bed. Ah! Gop help us!’ 

The advocate paced the apartment with agitated steps; Catharine 
with clasped hands leaned against the wall and wept bitterly. 

‘But should this not be true!’ continued she; ‘suppose Marius 
Magis has spoken falsely! My poor sister! They have perhaps slan- 
dered her.’ 

‘That is what I will soon clear up,’ said Master Loubet, with a som- 
bre and determined air. ‘In one way or another, all this must be set- 
tled. My mother! What humiliation upon her sainted life! Happily 
you are here to console her, my poor angel !’ 

He ascended to the chamber of Mistress Loubet; the aged matron 
spoke only these words to him: ‘ Jaques, the bad conduct of that un- 
happy girl will bring my gray hairs to the grave; tell her this, if you 
ever see her again ; she may then perhaps repent!’ 

There prevailed among the burghers of former times a severity of 
morals as inflexible as the point of honor among the high nobility. 
Mistress Loubet had been, during her long life, a perfect model of this 
virtue, from which not one of the family of Loubet had ever swerved. 
The public dishonor of her neice had stricken her a mortal blow. The 
old domestic also, who for forty years. had been one of the household, 
was as deeply afflicted as her mistress, and took to heart the disgrace 
of the Loubets as much as if her own reputation had been in ques- 
tion. She dreaded, in advance, the remarks and observations that 
she knew would assail her, when she made her appearance in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The advocate regarded for a moment with a bitter pang the tears of 
his aged parent ; then kneeling beside the bed: ‘I go,’ said he, ‘I go to 
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seek this unhappy girl. If possible, I will bring her back. We may 
then perhaps devise some means to induce her to change her course of 
conduct.’ 

‘ Jaques,’ exclaimed Mistress Loubet, embracing her son, ‘tell her I 
cannot forget that she is the sister of this angel, who is soon to be your 
spouse.’ 

At these words the advocate turned his head sadly away. The un- 
fortunate passion, burning in the secret recesses of his heart, had usur- 
ped the place of the pure and innocent affection, from which he had for- 
merly anticipated all the happiness of his future life. For this humble 
girl, so trustful in her love, he now only felt the friendship of a brother ; 
and he trembled at the thought of the engagement, which the words of 
his mother recalled. Racked by these contending emotions, it seemed as 
if he would have welcomed some sudden catastrophe to relieve him from 
the mental anxiety by which he was tortured. 

After this sad interview with his mother, the advocate made arrange- 
ments as if for a long absence, and departed the same day without see- 
ing the Marchioness. 


Iil. 


Arter this fatal festival of Saint John, the mansion of the Loubets 
seemed io be deserted; the windows remained closed day and night; 
the neighbors no longer saw the smiling face of Catharine peeping from 
the little balcony, between the branches of the Spanish jasmine, with 
whose star-like blossoms she loved to bedeck her glossy locks. The poor 
girl no longer left the house, so lately the abode of peaceful happiness, 


now sad and desolate. 

The advocate did not return, and no tidings were heard from him; 
Mistress Loubet was evidently dying ; the old domestic had sunk into a 
state of second childhood. Every morning she crawled with difficulty 
to the office to put things in their places, as had been her wont for many 
years, and replied to the inquiries of the advocate’s clients, that Master 
Loubet was at court, forgetting that he had left the city many days ago. 

Catharine watched over these two helpless females with pious care ; 
her soul, consumed by bitter grief, found solace in the faithful perfor- 
mance of her duties ; and she bore the affliction which had thus cruelly 
blighted her hopes of happiness, with an elevation of soul at once patient 
and full of faith. She offered up unceasing prayers for her unfortunate 
sister, and for Jaques Loubet ; each morning she awoke with the hope 
of their return ; and all the long day she sat by the bedside of Mistress 
Loubet, patiently watching for their arrival; then when night again 
came, as she drew the heavy bolts of the dgor through which no familiar 
footstep had entered, she sadly exclaimed: ‘ Perhaps, to-morrow! Oh! 
merciful Gop! grant that Jaques may not return too late !’ 

Meanwhile, Mistress Loubet became more and more alarmed at the 
continued absence of her son; she dreaded some great calamity ; fre- 
quently she repeated with a heavy sigh, ‘Catharine, I shall never see 
my son again! [ shall die before his return! Who can tell whither 
he has gone to seek for this unhappy girl? Who can tell when he will 
come back ?’ 
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Exactly two weeks after the eventful festival of St. John, Mistress 
Loubet breathed her last. 

On the night after her death, Catharine was watching alone in the 
office of the advocate. It was between eleven and twelve b’clock: the 
domestic had been in bed for some time, and profound silence reigned in 
the iittle mansion, now gloomy and desolate as the chapel of a cemetery. 
Catharine wept as she thought of the event which had so suddenly 
changed the course of her former happy life ; she wept as she thought 
of the grief of Jaques Loubet, when he should find her alone in.the 
place where he had so lately left her with his mother. 

A light tap at the door startled the young girl from her gloomy reve- 
ries; she sprang briskly up on recognising the well-known knock of 
Master Loubet. It was indeed he. Catharine at first drew back, then 
bursting into tears, she cast herself into his arms, exclaiming : 

‘Ah! my Gop! you have been ill, Jaques! How changed you are!’ 

The advocate wept also. ‘ My good Catharine,’ said he, kissing her 
forehead, ‘ how is my dear mother ?’ 

She shuddered, and raising her eyes to heaven, pressed with a con- 
vulsive grasp the hands of the advocate. He at once comprehended 
her. , 

‘Dead!’ murmered he, sinking half lifeless into the large chair. 

There was a long silence, interrupted only by deep moans, and half- 
stifled sobs. Catharine, on her knees beside Master Loubet, could find 
no words to console such an overwhelming grief. There was in the 
pale and emaciated countenance of the advocate a dark and sinister 
expression, which filled the young girl with terror. Overcome by fear, 
she was unable to utter the question that was struggling at her lips: at 
length, after a long pause, she sobbed forth : 

‘ My poor sister !’ 

‘ Marius Magis lied! answered he, in a brief, bitter tone; ‘ she did 
not leave with M. de Lansac.’ 

‘Ah! exclaimed Catharine, with a movement of joy ; I was sure it 
was an infamous slander! My poor sister! But yet, she is not here ; 
no one has seen her since the night of Saint John. Alas! where can 
she be ?’ 

The advocate arose; he cast around him a gloomy, care-worn look, 
and pressed his hands to his forehead, as if to collect his distracted 
thoughts. 

‘Catharine,’ said he with an effort, turning toward the young girl, 
‘you know not all our misfortunes. I am in a terrible position ; I must 
quit the country ; my life is at stake! I set forth to-morrow f 

‘I will go with you,’ exclaimed she, eagerly. 

‘No, Catharine, no! —that is impossible. A fugitive, hemmed in on 
all sides, who knows whether I shall be able myself to escape ?’ 

She listened to him in terror and amazement, comprehending nothing 
of these strange words, and not daring to hazard a question. 

‘Go, take some repose, Catharine; I shall remain here,’ continued 
he; ‘I have need of the whole night to arrange my affairs.’ 

‘ At this, she threw herself at his feet, exclaiming: ‘For heaven’s 
sake, let me remain! Let me watch with you. Oh, Jaques! there is 
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something in your manner that terrifies me! Good heavens! what has 
happened? Why will you not tell me all? I am no longer a child: 
indeed, you may confide in me.’ 

He raised her from the ground and seated her beside him; then, in a 
mournful tone, ‘Catharine,’ said he, ‘if you knew what pain your dis- 
tress gives me, and how much I am already to be pitied , 

She hastily dried her tears, and strove to restrain her grief. ‘I am 
calm,’ said she ; but her heart was overflowing ;. it was bursting at the 
thought of the approaching separation. 

‘Catharine,’ said the advocate, in a gentle voice, after a short silence, 
‘speak to me of my poor mother 

What a night was that! The young girl, sunk in the arm-chair, 
seemed completely prostrated by gloomy despair. The advocate, lean- 
ing over his desk, continued to write without intermission. Now and 
then a tear stole down his cheek, and he murmured, ‘ My mother! my 
poor mother ! : 

When dawn appeared, he arose, and touching the shoulder of Catha- 
rine, said to her: 

‘Cousin, there are some papers upon my desk which concern you : 
my mother’s last will, which in my default, makes you her sole legatee. 
There are also some other papers, which the lawyers will explain to 
you, and the address you must put upon letters for me, that they may 
reach me with certainty. We ‘must now part. Dear Catharine, may 
Gop make you as happy as I am miserable !’ 

She wept no longer ; she was praying with clasped hands, kneeling 
by the arm-chair. The advocate kissed her forehead, saying in a bro- 
ken voice: 

‘Poor angel! the guardian angel whom Gop has given to our house ! 
you now remain there alone! Adieu! adieu !’ 

The advocate left the city, and soon found himself in the open country. 
There remained another farewell for him, and he determined to take it, 
though at the peril of his life. For some days past the Marchioness had 
been residing at the Pavilion, a charming retreat, situated about half a 
league from Aix, in a little valley whose vegetation was kept fresh and 
green by a never-failing rivulet. In this secluded spot, the murmur of 
the flowing stream was constantly heard ; and in the gardens, along the 
meadows, and upon the declivities of the pine-crowned hills, the Flora 
of the south had scattered with profuse hand her choicest treasures. 

The pavilion, hidden by a thick screen of large chestnuts, was ap- 

roached by a winding path, bordered by cypresses and Spanish broom. 
Deskag the whole morning, the advocate strayed among these thickets : 
with head bewildered, and faculties exhausted by fatigue and grief, he 
walked mechanically to and fro, as if impelled by some invisible hand. 
Toward noon he took the path which led to the pavilion. 

The Marchioness was alone in a large Italian saloon, whose darkened 
blinds tempered the sunbeams, so that a softened light, similar to that of 
an alabaster lamp, pervaded the apartment ; and the figures, painted in 
gray tints upon the walls, stood out in the dim light, like fantastic deco- 
rations. Clad in large robes of deep mourning, the Marchioness was 
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reclining upon a sofa. She trembled violently when one of her women 
announced the advocate Loubet, and suddenly starting up, exclaimed : 

‘ What does he want with me ?’ 

He entered. On seeing him so pale and haggard, the Marchioness 
was seized with vague terror. 

‘ Good day to you, Master Loubet,’ said she, striving to smile; ‘it is a 
long time since you have been here.’ 

He approached trembling, and replied in a low tone: ‘I have just re- 
turned from a journey, a fatal journey, Madame, and am about setting 
forth on another.’ ; 

‘ But for a short time, I presume.’ 

‘Perhaps forever.’ 

She looked at him, struck more by his manner than by what he said, 
and stammered some unintelligible words. 

I wished to bid you adieu, Madame,’ continued he ; ‘I wished to tell 
you what public rumor would have made known to you to-morrow, per- 
haps today. Iam a fugitive; I am about flying to a foreign land. I 
have been engaged in a duel, and have had the misfortune to kill my 
adversary.’ 

The Marchioness uttered a faint exclamation, and averted her head. 

‘The world will say that I have slain this man to avenge the honor 
of my family,’ continued the advocate, ‘and I will let them believe it ; 
but to you I will declare the whole truth. The villain dared to boast 
in my presence that he was your lover —that you were his mistress. I 
have avenged you, Madame.’ 

‘And you have killed Lansac! lLansac dead! shrieked the Mar- 
chioness, raising herself to her full height. 

There was a moment’s silence: Madame d’Argevilliers strove again 
to speak, but her voice failed her; an expression of frightful despair 
marked her look and gesture. 

‘Ah! murmured the advocate, struck by a horrible conviction ; ‘ did 
he then speak the truth ! 

The Marchioness had fallen senseless. He gazed upon her for a mo. 
ment, with an air of bewilderment; then glided silently from the apart- 
ment, and hastened across the country. 

On the evening of the same day, the cadet Beauregard arrived from 
Avignon with the sad news that the advocate Loubet had killed captain 
Hector de Lansac in a duel. 

Marius Magis hastened amongst the first to the hotel of the Black 
Mule, where all the idlers of the city were soon collected to comment 
upon the mysterious circumstances of this affair. Amazement was 
raised to its highest pitch, when the cadet Beauregard affirmed upon his 
honor that the fair Loubette, who had been missing for fifteen days, had 
not eloped with captain Lansac. Some said that one of the other officers 
of the Royal Guard must have taken her off ; others were confident ‘hat 
she was doing penance ina convent. In the midst of these conflicting 
opinions, Marius Magis bustled about, to give himself a degree of im- 
portance on the occasion, and officiously offered his services to the cadet 
Beauregard in the measures taken in relation to the property of the de- 
ceased. It was not very ample, and barely sufficed to pay his debts. 
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Next morning, the cadet Beauregard and Marius Magis, accompanied 
by a notary, proceeded to the garden, which had not been visited since 
the evening of Saint John, for the purpose of taking an inventory of the 
furniture of the little summer-house. 

‘ The poor captain !’ said the cadet Beauregard, on entering the gar- 
den, ‘Gop preserve his soul! who would have predicted so speedy a 
termination to his life and his amours ?’ 

It had rained during the night ; the foliage, green and fresh, exhaled 
a delicious perfume ; flowers of the most brilliant hue were blooming 
around ; the birds were warbling on the slender branches of the young 
fruit trees ; and every thing in the little enclosure was ‘calm, beautiful, 
and joyous. 

‘ This is a hermitage dedicated to the god of love!’ exclaimed Marius 
Magis, seized with a mythological reminiscence ; ‘let us examine the 
cell.’ 

He opened the door of the summer-house, and suddenly started back 
with a loud cry; the notary and cadet Beauregard looking over the 
shoulder of Marius Magis, also fell back, and with hair erect, and cold 
drops on their brows, exclaimed simultaneously: ‘Oh! horrible! 
horrible ! 

The ghastly corpse of a female was lying, with face to the earth, at 
the farther extremity of the summer-house, the floor of which was 
covered with large stains of dried blood. Marius Magis immediately 
recognized, from its dress, the disfigured body to be that of the fair 
Loubette. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, closing the door, and speaking with an air of 
solemn importance, ‘the first thing to be done is to summon the officers 
of justice.’ 7 

An hour afterward an inquest was held upon the spot where the 
crime had been committed. Near the body, which was pierced with 
many wounds, were found a black silk glove and a knife with a box- 
wood-handle, which the cadet Beauregard remembered to have pre- 
viously seen lying on a table in the summer-house. 

All were in a state of high-wrought excitement, but neither of these 
mute witnesses revealed the murderer. A few voices were heard ac- 
cusing Captain Lansac. 

‘I did not quit him during the whole evening of the féte of Saint 
John !’ stoutly asserted the cadet Beauregard. ‘I came here with him 
to keep an appointment he had made with the fair Loubette ; he called 
to her, he entered this summer-house, and I now remember, as he closed 
the door he said to me: ‘ There is a smell of blood in that place!’ He 
could see nothing in the darkness, but 1 am now sure that Loubette 
must have been lying there dead, at the time: I am satisfied of it!’ 

Here Marius Magis came forward, and, as if struck by a sudden re- 
membrance, exclaimed with outstretched hand and quivering lip, in the 
midst of profound silence : 

‘I saw a person come from this place on the evening of Saint John, 
about ten o’clock. I know who has committed this crime; it was 
Catharine Loubet ; and 1 am ready to make my deposition before the 
officers of justice 
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Tux origimal of the following poem was found in a very ancient edition of the Anrnotocia, and is 
ascribed to Jur1an, a King of Egypt, who wrote some elegant poems in the style of Awacrzonw. The 
translator has adhered as closely as possible to the meaning of the text, and has made a literal inter- 
pretation of many of the terms found in the Greek, on account of the difficulty of adapting English 
expressions to the style and idiom of the original; believing that in such a case, the force of accuracy 
would be preferable even to the elegance of a paraphrase. 
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A BUTTERFLY clung to a moss-mantled flower, 

Just bedewed by the drops of a fresh summer shower, 

But she sipped not the moisture that clustered around, 

Nor tasted the nectar she there might have found. 

The butterfly’s life was as brief as *t was bright, 

Like those flowers that are born and that die with the light ; 
And now she has come, without murmur or sigh, 

To kiss the sweet rose-bud, and kissing to die ; 

For much was she wearied of all that she knew, 

bela flower and its fragrance, the leaf and its dew. 


From the moment she sprung from her tomb into birth, 
ae eae the as of air and of earth ; 
ong on her glittering wings, 

fied cna ae ‘mid the aie and brightest of things ; 
The honey and dew had a her’s ere she sought, 
And she ’d drank of the perfumes the Zephyrs had brought. 
At first all the beauties that burst on her s oe 
To her heart bore a wild and a thrilling de 
Ce ee iii 
Where the e sings and the humming-bird roves, 
hata deeply el cious her “os were a. 

er in the languor of luxury sun 
But soon she was sated with rapture like this, 
And she started oe search after bliss ; 
For she ’d | —— the offspring of Change, 
And that Joy ever aol the new and the strange. 

’ T'was in vain —still in vain; for the earth would not yield 

A sweet not inhaled, nor a tint not revealed ; 
And peme g Brent eas wings on a fair summer day . 
To the rose thus she sighed, as her life ebbed away: 


Fairest of flowers! my heart 
From things of Earth, ers eetts bent 
I leave thy charms behind ; Igo 

Where joys from change forever flow, 

And where the sense is never cloyed 

With sweets too constantly enjoyed ! 


I’ve wandered ever since my birth 
Amid the richest scenes of earth, 

And sought for pleasure many a ‘day, 
‘That would not sate nor pass away ; 
But never, never have | won 

The peace my hopes were fixed upon! 


I looked upon the tranquil sea 
When all its waves slept beauteously, 
And when the ne orale, sigh’d 


His music on — 
I thought it lovely — know’st "thou why ? 
Because the tempests’ rage was nigh! 
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I saw the glorious Sun arise, 

And kiss with light the blushing skies ; 
The wakening Farth received his beams 
With smiles upon her fields and streams ; 
The scene was charming, for the night 
Had fled before the God of Light! 


The foolish man that prates of wo 

My sad existence does not know ; 

One ceaseless course of changeless bliss 
Is worse than varied wretchedness ; 
And every transport of the heart 

Is dear because it must depart. 


PASSAGES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 


BY AN INVOLUNTARY REOLUSE. 


May 16TH. — A beautifulday! The sky is blue ; the earth is green; 
the trees are putting forth their first leaves, with here and there a blush- 
ing or snowy blossom; the air is balmy from the west; the birds are 
singing gaily during the intermissions in their labors of nest-building ; 
all nature is busy, and beautiful, and happy. Howam [? I was 
happy when I awoke, and for some time after; but as I was sitting on 
my bed-side, and quite near the window, the latter was opened, and | 


saw how brightly every thing looked out of doors, felt the soft wind on 
my cheek, and heard the cheery notes of the birds. They appealed to 
memory ; they called up forgotten or dimly-recollected feelings and 
scenes; they raised the ghost of my former self, and made me long 
once more to be free; to roam over the earth, to sail over the waters, 
to climb the trees, swim in the rivers, gallop my horse over the plain, 
or plunge in the surf of the ocean-beach! I longed to partake again un- 
restrainedly of outward and animal life ; and thought wistfully of the 
spiritual food which also might thus be gathered. Man was not made to 
live in a chamber, and subsist wholly on the bolted flour of intellectual 
aliment — books ; he needs to labor and struggle for his soul’s food in 
the broad field of the outward world, and swallow it Granam-like, bran 
and all! ‘Ah! thought I, ‘with what a different eye should I now 
look on the wonders of Gop’s world! After years of confinement it 
would appear to me as a new creation. Even thus does it strike me 
now, as I catch but this partial and restricted glimpse of its glories. 
Oh! that I had better improved my opportunities when I was in the 
world! Give me back my youth! give me back my health! and I 
will render a better account of the future than I can of the past. (‘ Bold 
mortal !’ whispered a mysterious voice.) Thus I thought; thus I lon- 
ged ; my equanimity was disturbed; my chamber looked gloomy and 
narrow ; my old chamber! at the thought of leaving which I once wept. 
I became discontented ; I felt unhappy. Seat me in my chair; shut 


down the window, and turn my back to it; truly, ‘ comparisons are 
odious.’ 
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The ghost is laid, and I am myself again; my present, not my for- 
mer self; I hear that same mysterious voice saying: ‘ It is not so bad, 
after all, to live in a chamber, and have the quintessence of all things 
brought in the shape of books, and laid on your table. Out in the 
world there is nothing to be found but ‘ sour grapes ;’ but it is only the 
eau de vie distilled from them that ever reaches you. Never desire that 
which cannot be obtained. Resign yourself to Providence, and be as 
happy as you can be.’ 

May 18TH. — Oh, the green and flowery meadows! The groves, 
melodious with birds and redolent of perfume; the dark pine woods, 
with their solemn and eternally-whispered hush! how do I long once 
more to roam over them and through them! It is impossible to do it 
bodily, and I will not repine thereat, but desire rather to be thankful 
that the mind is free ; that I am yet able to roam in the spirit. Memory, 
conjure up the beautiful Past! Present reality, vanish! Past reality, 
become present! And oh, beloved Imagination! take me by the arm 
and let us once again wander, and adore Nature and her Gop. Yet it 
is no wandering, devious though the path may seem ; for, rambling thus 


in the right spirit, we are on the straight road to Heaven. Now to the 
past ! 


It is the Sabbath of the Lorp. We are far away from church or 
meeting-house, but this blue sky shall be our cathedral dome ; these 
sweet birds our choir ; this boat shall be our pew, and all nature our 
prayer-book and sermon. Step with me into this light skiff, thou who 


lovest Nature in her quietness. ‘There is no breeze; the waters of the 
stream are like a mirror; and as we pass along, hardly dipping the pad- 
dle once in the space of a minute, look at the little minnows, scudding 
away as the shadow of the boat covers them, and then stopping to see 
what is the matter! And see the long eel-grass and thatch, streaming 
away before the current, pointing earnestly toward the head of the 
stream, but advancing not one inch! When the tide turns they will 
point just as eagerly the other way. . They are like the courtiers of a 
despotic government, always subservient to the reigning tyrant; or the 
demagogues of a republic, ever ready to do the will of the multitude. 
Hark! ’tis the sound of Newington-bell, calling the farmers and 
their wives and children to worship. It has passed over a league of 
land and water before it reached our ears, mellowed by the distance in- 
to a soft and bewitcing treble. Hark! once more; and now we have 
the bass, as miles away down the broad Piscataqua, the deep-toned bells 
of Portsmouth add their solemn voices to the anthem. Nothing harsh 
or dissonant reaches us; we hear not the stroke of the hammer; only 
the most spiritual portion of the sound strikes our ear. Trembling, 
wavering, swelling, sinking — it is like the voice of a celestial wind- 
harp swept by the breezes of Paradise ; and it breathes into the soul a 
spirit of rapt devotion akin to that which one might imagine a seraph 
to feel. This is perhaps ‘ sentimental religion,’ but a little of it is good 
in this work-day world, and is certainly in accordance with this scene. 
Often thus have I felt myself carried from earth to heaven on those 
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sonorous undulations, the last wave of which is even now sweeping 
ast us. 
. But to the head of the stream we are slowly tending, borne onward 
by the gentle flood-tide. On the left are green meadows, with here a 
patch of corn, and there a patch of potatoes, with a plentiful sprinkling 
also of apple-trees. On the right is a gentle ascent, covered to the top, 
here with grass, and there with grain. Of this, however, only transient 
glimpses are caught through the irregular rows of trees with which the 
stream is on this side lined; first willows, then maples, birches and 
beeches, and finally terminating in an extensive grove of lordly oaks. 
There is a strange kind of bird calling from one of those trees to its 
wandering, perhaps its murdered mate, for its note is rather mournful. 
I wish I were an ornithologist, that I might tell you its name; but it 
speaks to me as plainly as if I knew the Latin for its genus and species. 
There is a monstrous boulder of granite on the right hand. It stands as 
the advanced guard of the point which we are just passing. Now if I 
were a geologist, I might fancy that I could tell you whence it came, 
how it came, and why it is rounded instead of angular. But to relate 
the history of that boulder, requires a bolder man; I confess my igno- 
rance ; and, with an extra dip of the paddle, we pass on. 

There is a clump of barberry-bushes on the left, at the top of the 
bank ; the current carries us close to it, and small birds fly from it with 
a whirr, at our approach, forsaking their nests in fear. We will not 
harm them, indeed we could not without harming ourselves. The mid- 
dle of a large barberry-bush is a safe place for a nest ; those who other- 
wise would rob, being in salutary fear of scratched faces and hands, 
pass peaceably by a nest so ensconced. Here we are, opposite the oak 
grove. What a dark shadow it throws upon the water! What is this 
on our left? A pigeon-stand, built for murderous purposes ; and there 
too is the booth of pine branches, erected to conceal the sportsman. 
The stand is covered with wild pigeons; they seem to know that no one 
will molest them on the Sabbath, for they fly not at our approach. 
Were it Monday, and had we a gun with us, they would be off in a 
twinkling. Here the creek divides, both branches becoming mere gut- 
ters; but that is a beautiful point which separates them. There too isa 
pigeon-stand, and farther on, a little to the left, is another. This is a 
famous neighborhood for pigeons. On a calm morning in the latter part 
of summer, twenty dozens are often shot in sight of this place before 
breakfast. I have seen many killed, but cannot boast of having shot 
many myself. To-day they are safe; short respite ! 

Let us land and saunter through these grand old pine woods on our 
left. Our boat touches the strand, we disembark, make her fast to a 
bush, and prepare to enter the solemn forest. This is the way ; here is 
the path; take care that the boughs of the saplings, rebounding from 
my pressure, do not put out your eyes. Here we are at last, in one of 
the noblest of Gon’s houses, with the pillars of Nature’s church raising 
their tall shafts around us in every direction. Although there was not 
wind enough to ripple the waters of the stream which we have just left, 
yet the tree-tops are uttering ceaselessly their solemn, mournful, sooth- 
ing murmurs. ’ Tis as if angels were whispering in the boughs above 
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us. The wood-bird whistles mysteriously in the distance, and his mate 
answers yet more distantly. Let us lie on the soft moss, and, in Na- 
ture’s grand cathedral, worship Nature’s Gop! Oh, how great, how 
good, how beautiful, seems every thing around us! On this glorious 
day, earth, water and sky vie with each other in praising the ALMIGHTY. 
Oh, how infinitely good, great, and beautiful, must He be who created 
all things ! 

These feelings are raised within us by observing the marvels of this 
small spot. Let us now glide in imagination over the whole earth ; con- 
tinents, oceans and islands; rivers, lakes, cataracts, volcanoes, valleys, 
mountains, burning deserts and frozen zones. Long before our flight is 
completed, our wonder and adoration are raised apparently to the lofti- 
est pitch, and we feel how utterly insignificant we are, compared with 
thé mighty sphere on which we move. Could we live twice ten thou- 
sand years, and be possessed, each of us of a Fortunatus’s wishing-cap, 
we should not, at the end of our long lives, have done more than to com- 
mence our investigations. And this isearth! A mere speck compared 
with the millions of orbs which circle eternally through Gon’s illimita- 
ble universe ! 

Let us, in the spirit, (which says, and it is done,) leave the earth, 
wing our way to the mighty sun, to the most distant planets, to the 
farthest comet of our system; then, sailing through the immeasurable 
space which separates them, let us visit the millions of other solar sys- 
tems ; let us penetrate to the grand centre; let us pass to the outmost 
confines of Creation. The grand centre! it moves around a yet grander ! 
and that around a grander still, and so on to infinity. We may seek in 
vain for the ultimate centre — the source of all things. Equally in vain 
will be our search for the outmost confines of creation. Can any one 
discover the boundaries of Space? Can any one imagine a line, a 
partition-wall, beyond which space does not exist? No! do what we 
may, we can never get rid of the idea of space ; wherever we imagine 
ourselves, that surrounds us. As with space, so is it with duration. . 
We cannot conceive of a moment which had not a preceding, nor of 
one which will not have a following moment. Negatively, we com- 
prehend the eternal and the infinite ; but positively and by experience, 
never! ‘Then how utterly beyond human comprehension, the AuTHOR 
of eternity and infinity!’ ‘ He is past finding out.’ 

Here we are, in mid space, thousands of billions of leagues distant 
from our own planet. The spirit is fatigued, the imagination is weak ; 
the Finite cannot measure the Infinite. Let us return to our own solar 
system, which now in the mighty distance is but one shining speck amid 
many that dot the black space ; the sun alone being visible, as a very 
small star. Could we speed toward home with only the rapidity of light, 
thousands of years would elapse ere we could reach our destination. 
But imagination is fleeter than light; and while the thought is passing 
through the mind, we are within the boundary of ourown system. Let 
us slacken our speed a little; we feel quite at home, although millions 
of miles intervene between us and Earth. We descry our native planet 
in apparently close embrace with the moon; but they separate as we 
advance, like a maiden and her lover at the approach of strangers. 
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We are now enabled to see what a magnificent moon Earth is to her 
own satellite; and we are taught thereby a lesson of modesty, and dis- 
cover that the moon was no more made for Earth, than earth for the 
moon. We will not visit the satellite, for she has been so overrun lately 
by Mesmeric tourists and Shakers, not forgetting Locks, the lunar 
Munchausen, that we could not hope to gather a new fact, and should 
not like to publish a book on so thread-bare a subject. 

Homeward, then! We are near enough to Earth to see her conti- 
nents, islands and oceans. Here is our own America; our own New- 
England ; our own Piscataqua ; our own creek, our own pine woods ; 
and here also are our own bodies, which we left on the moss half an hour 
since. They are asleep; how could it be otherwise, when the spirit 
was absent? Often, while the body is taking its rest, does the soul thus 
wander through creation; and on this account it is, that while travelling 
in strange regions which we never before visited in the body, a sudden 
flash of memory comes over us, and we say to ourselves: ‘We have 
been here before, Gop only knows when or how ;’ and the next moment 
the impression passes away forever. Our bodies move uneasily ; they 
feel that their souls are near; they sleep most soundly when we are 
farthest away from them. Let us enter. 

Come, arouse ! — the tide is falling, the boat is grounding, and by the 
time we get home, dinner will be waiting. The body needs food as 
well as the mind, and it will take a longer time to paddle corporeally 
down the stream in our skiff, than it would for us to sail spiritually over 
the whole earth. 


Tuart is a pleasant reminiscence tome. Eventful years have passed 
since then ; but the scenes still lie brightly and greenly before my mental 
eye, and to no portion of Memory’s varied landscape do I so often turn, 
and with such unfading pleasure. The dear tenants of the old farm- 
house, my aged grand-parents, dust though their bodies are, still live in 
my heart ; and with the recollection of them mingles not one painful 
thought. I remember them as embodying my highest ideas of goodness, 
and love, and simplicity ; they departed in a good old age, when, on ac- 
count of the infirmities which had crept upon them, it would have been 
sinful to wish them to live longer. One of the strongest desires of my 
heart is to meet the dear couple in the other world. If I could be the 
same simple boy that I once was, and live with them on the same old 
farm, drive the same oid cows to pasture, drink the same milk, eat the 
same sweet bread and butter, and the same luscious baked-apples, and 
paddle in the same ‘ float’ on the same creek —I almost think I should 
hesitate to exchange my Heaven for any that I have ever heard of, or 


seen described. J. K., Jn. 
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EPIGRAM. 


Tue Doctor has a learned nose ; 
If not a very learned head : 

For, as his years advance, it grows 
Week after week, more deeply red. 
















The Golden Age. 


———— $$ 


FROM A SATIRICAL POEM BY CLAUDE HALCRO. 


Tue Golden Age, beloved of men, I sing, 

That now to earth descends on aureate wing ; 
age, Arcadia, thou of old didst claim — 

The dreams of poets gave to thee the fame ; 

But now, from wild imaginations free, 

A golden age mankind in truth may see. 

Not such as that false prophets would create, 

But dimly glimmering through the veil of fate ; 

Millennium called, to shut out those who sin, 

And let a motley crowd of saints within ; 

Nor yet partaking of the joys of Heaven — 

Eternity to true believers given ; 

But earth-born, earth-enduring, and to end 

When Mammon shall to other planets wend. 

‘That age I sing; that now in gold bedight, 

. The wingéd hours makes joyous in their flight ; 

‘That warms the miser in his cob-web nest, 

‘That calms the crying infant at the breast, 

That worketh miracles by potent charms, 

‘That, peace ensuring, sets the world in arms; 

In fine, by es that brings about 

Harmonious discord, death by a new route! 

Think ye such virtues are a poet’s dream, 

Nor all this tumult-loving world beseem ? 

If on _— mind one lingering doubt should dwell, 

Attend my lay —I will that doubt dispel. 

For dark and drear, and clothed in many woes, 

The Iron age o’er France and Europe rose! 

Then giant Discord shook the tottering throne, 

And man th’ OMNipoTEnt refused to own !* 

Nor helpless sex, nor infancy nor age, 

Nor sacred priesthood spared that phrenzied rage ! 

The altar fell, and round its ruins stood 

Of harpies foul a fell and noisome brood ; 

A strumpet bold, thin-veiled, before a crew 

Of demons stood, indecorous to view ; 

And she was Reason called ; before whose shrine 

‘The world beheld a hundred tapers shine : 

Then o’er lost France the reign of terror rolled ; 

Then the loud bell for daily murders tolled ! 

‘Then horror filled the guilty nation’s heart, 

And blood-stained RopEsPrerre felt th’ envenomed dart. 

At le a warrior rose ; the IRon age 

Preclaimed its triumph o’er the people’s rage. 

‘Then the forge vibrated with noisy clang, 

The clinking hammers then war-breathing rang ; 

The bristling bayonets in thousands stored, 

The cannon’s mouth, for earth-born thunder bored, 

Presaged the loosing of the dogs of war, 

And nations viewed them shuddering from afar! 

Now with an earthquake shock the tempest broke, 

Old Europe —_ at the giant stroke, 

And France her thousands poured to scourge the world, 

Till war her warrior monarch downward hurled! 

But now the Scourcg, the IRon age is o’er ; 

The cannon’s thunder echoes now no more ! 


* Was it not Cottor d’Hznsois who called upon Gop to avenge hia name, if he parr? 
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Now nations quarrel — but they never fight; 
New missiles have put Bravery to flight! 

For who the rocket’s flight might now abide, 
Or red-hot balls, nor quiver in his hide ? 

Or who the famed projectile e’er could brook, 
Nor turn to fly with horror-stricken look ? 

In this behold the golden age revealed ; 

War at a discount — peace by terror sealed ! 
Our cannon balls are ministers of state, 

Our pens not muskets rule the realms of fate ; 
And ‘high consideration’ nations feel 

For hostile nations who their honor steal ! 
Now civil war evaporates in words ; 

Men shoot their men as Marseillaise do birds ; * 
And ministers extraordinary run 

To finish what with warlike threats begun ! 
No bloodshed now doth civil discord stain ; 
But peace can at the monster-meetings reign ; 
The stump oration cools us while it warms, 
Bids us ‘ be heroes, but not take up arms ;’ 
While, Mammon well with Patriotism blent, 
DANIEL harangues us, and we pay the rent! 
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BY MATTHEW Cc. FIELD. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


‘Ir is in the politic, as in the human, constitution; if the limbs grow too large for the body, their 
size, instead of improving, will diminish the vigor of the whole. The colonies should always bear 
an exact proportion to the mother country; when they grow populous, they grow powerful, and 


by becoming powerful they become independent also.’ Goubenten, 


Nor long after the last war with England, an unpleasant occurrence 
took place one evening in the theatre in New-York. Charles Percy, a 
young American, with his betrothed bride, Cornelia Neville, and Stephen 
Percy, his elder brother, sat in one one of the curtained boxes near the 
stage, being attracted by the name of a new star from England in 
SHAKSPEARE’S lovely creation of ‘ Rosalind.’ British officers were still 
lounging about the city, on their way either to or from Canada, or waiting 
to complete arrangements for departure by sea to England; and they 
haunted the public places with an ostentatious display of proud bearing, 
seeking in this unworthy way to wound the vanity of those they could 
not conquer in any nobler contention. The haughty and insolent spirit 
that had marked the conduct of these officers during all their intercourse 
with the Americans, was about this time betrayed more unreservedly 
than ever, and their bitter chagrin at the result of the war manifested 
itself in petty attempts at annoyance in every way they could devise of 
offering it to their successful opponents. They were disappointed at the 
termination of their residence abroad, vexed at the triumph of American 


* SE an amusing translation from ‘Thrush Hunting’ by ArzxanpgR Dumas, in the February, 1844, 
numberof Blackwood. Not original, by the way ; I/have in my possession a little book, a collection 


= tales — the French, published many years ago, that contains a story from which this is evidently 
plagiarize 
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arms, enraged at the fallen glory of Britannia upon the high seas, and 
pestered with a gnawing and restless spleen, that rendered their actions 
every thing the opposite of amiable. The haughty bearing toward 
Americans, fostered during the war as much by despotic policy as do- 
mineering inclination, was a thing too deeply rooted to be suddenly 
metamorphosed into more gentle demeanor, even by so important a 
change in relative position as had then taken place between them and 
their late foes. In short, they were reckless and without curb; the 
younger officers, especially, giving full rein to their volatile humor, and 
often plunging headlong into actions that in wiser moments they them- 
selves regretted. 

Cornelia Neville had been long an enthusiastic admirer of Suax- 
SPEARE, though only now commencing her acquaintance with stage 
representations. Her favorite, the brilliant comedy of ‘ As You Like 
It ;? so full of immortal sentiments, as well as elegant wit, graceful 
playfulness, and harmonious embodiment of character ; was the play of 
the evening ; and the delighted girl, with -rapt enjoyment, laved and 
revelled among the musical ripples of Avon. Her dark eye bent its 
light, through a softening tear that she never sought to dash away, upon 
the wanderer Orlando, and his eld friend Adam; while the next moment 
her ringing laugh gushed out at the drollery of Touchstone, or her elo- 
quent exclamations were breathed in sympathetic comment upon the 
‘most humorous sadness’ of Jaques. Just after a merry observation 
among themselves, which had thrown the party into unrestrained laugh- 
ter, and in which Miss Neville joined with a frank abandon, caught from 
the generous atmosphere of her father’s seat upon the Hudson, a young 
officer, in the livery of the king, leaned over from the next box, drew 
aside the drapery, and stared impudently at the lady. Miss Neville, 
without turning her eyes, was conscious of the rude action, and with 
that delicate tact which is an amiable refinement of the sex, gave no 
token of her knowledge. She knew well the fiery temper of the two 
brothers, and imagined she could prevent their observation of what, if 
seen by them, would inevitably produce some serious consequence. 
She drew their attention instantly to the stage, and laughed anew with 
heartier freedom than ever, rattling off jocose remarks upon costume, 
gesture, or whatever else caught her eye, with a vivacity as piquant as 
it was irresistible. The officer gazed into the box for many moments ; 
at length letting the drapery fall, and retiring, as Miss Neville thought, 
without having been seen by the Percys. Poor girl! she never dreamed 
that Charles Percy was going through with as excellent a piece of 
acting as she had herself performed. It is true she succeeded in keeping 
the attention of Stephen riveted on the passing scene, and apparently 
the mind of Charles, also; but the quick eye of the lover had seen all, 
while no clouding of the sunshine upon his brow betrayed the burning 
indignation suddenly alive within his heart. 

‘Beautiful ! beautiful’ said Charles Percy. ‘O, how the transcen- 
dent eloquence of that passage, Cornelia, triumphs even over the tame 
and soulless manner of the actor! The dolt! He has been dropping 
gems from his tongue, and does not know it.’ 
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‘Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ 


‘ How touching and how true the thought! how glowing and natural 
the form of expression! how euphonious the lines!’ continued Charles, 
after repeating them; ‘ and yet how inconceivably vapid and dull is the 
actor who stands before us, the mouth-piece of such music of the brain !’ 

‘In just such tones you may hear a thread-and-needle merchant 
counting up his charges,’ replied the laughing girl; ‘ tape, two-and-six- 
pence ; sewing silk, one shilling ; satinet, five shillings ; needles, two- 
pence ; just six-and-eight-pence, Madam !’ 

Charles laughed again, seemingly in the lightest mood in the world, 
and quite innocent of the knowledge that any thing had taken place, 
till after trifling in a gay way a little longer, he suddenly seemed to dis- 
cover something of interest to him in the open lobby opposite. At this 
moment boisterous merriment was heard.in the box near them. A 
burning crimson flashed and passed rapidly over the face of Charles 
Percy. 

: Stephen, is not that Henry Longworth, standing near that lobby-door 
to the right?’ asked Charles of his brother. 

‘Um? which? O,Isee. Yes, that’s Harry,’ replied Stephen. 

‘If Miss Neville will excuse me, I have a communication of some 
importance to make to him,’ said Charles, with a calm smile upon his 
handsome face. 

‘ Will you oblige us by going ?’ said Stephen Percy ; ‘I have a com- 
munication myself to make to this fair lady.’ 

‘Pray go, Sir,’ said the lady, with mocking entreaty. 

‘Go! repeated Stephen ; ‘allow me to solicit you in the imperative 
mood to get out!’ and rising from his seat, he pushed his brother out of 
the box. ‘Go on, Mr. Jaques,’ said he, soto voce, as he resumed his 
seat. 

Charles Percy hurried around the lobby to his friend. ‘ Longworth, 
come with me!’ exclaimed Charles, in an emphatic whisper, snatching 
the gentleman he addressed by the arm, and hurrying him toward the 
box where the rude strangers were. 

A moment more, and the two young Americans stood in the box 
alluded to, in presence of five officers in British uniform, who remained 
seated, Charles Percy having calmly closed the door behind him. 

‘A piece of ungentlemanly rndeness has been committed in this box,’ 
said Percy, in firm and impressive accents. ‘The lady in the next 
box is one to whom I have the honor of standing in the relation of pro- 
tector, and : 

‘’Pon my soul, my dear fellow, I envy you! said one of the officers. 

‘You cannot trifle with me, Sir! returned Percy, quickly, but still 
calmly, though a dangerous light shot from his eye as he spoke. 

‘Can’t say we know you, Mister /’ drawled another of the officers. 

‘You shall know me, Sir!’ replied Percy. ‘Gentlemen,’ continued 
he, ‘ for I hold you, as officers of the English army, entitled to be so 
considered, I ask to be informed who drew the curtains from that box, 
and impudently stared for some moments at a lady with whom he is 
unacquainted ?’ 
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At this, one of the officers who had not before spoken, rose to his 
feet, exhibiting in the action evident indications of excessive conviviality. 
‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘you may do me the honor to address yourself to me.’ 

‘Then, Sir, as my presence cannot be over agreeable here, and as 
your conduct has compelled me to leave pleasanter society, you may 
state as briefly as you please exactly what you meant by demeanor to 
which you must understand I take most positive exception.’ 

Another officer here rose, and seemed about to commence some vio- 
lent outbreak, when he who had avowed himself as the offender, laid 
his hand sternly on his friend’s shoulder, and declared in a thick voice 
that it was his affair. ‘Sir,’ said he to Percy, with all the absurd dig- 
nity of a tipsy man, ‘ you are, if I am not mistaken, a > He was 
very near saying rebel, but stammered an instant, and finished the inter- 
rogatory with — ‘an American ?’ 

‘Long live the Union! and Gop bless my country!’ said Charles 
Percy, with an enthusiasm of tone that he scorned to restrain. 

‘ Well, Sir, I must allow that you yet bear very strong similitude to 
agentleman. As you intimate that you are in a hurry, and as we can 
most unanimously grant you leave of absence, I suppose you desire 
my card ?’ 

‘ That, or an unequivocal apology, Sir.’ 

‘The first is most convenient, Mister American,’ said the officer, 
handing his card, which Percy immediately took, putting his own in 
the Englishman’s hand at the same moment. ‘Good night!’ said the 
British officer. 

Perey and Longworth bowed and left the box. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


‘THERE is a manner of forgiving so divine, that you are ready to embrace the offender for having 
called it forth.’ LAVaTER. 


‘Tus does the ever-changing course of things 
Run a perpetual circle, ever turning ; 
And that same day that highest glory brings, 
Brings us but to the point of back returoing!’ Damimx’s Creoparra. 


*O, blood! Iago, blood !” OTHELLO. 


Tue nuptials of Charles Percy and Cornelia Neville had been agreed 
upon with great joy, not only by the destined bride and groom, but by 
their two families, and their whole circle of connections and friends. 
The approaching union of the young couple seemed to present a broad 
and manifest contradiction of the old poet’s assertion, that ‘ the course 
of true love never did run smooth;’ for never did two hearts twine 
more fondly and firmly around each other, and never did the world 
seem more free from any semblance of obstacle to the happiness that 
true love sighed for. Alas! how blind are we to the stupendous changes 
the turning of an hour-glass may weave in the frail tissue of our des- 
tiny! Wonderful asthe mechanism of the eye, delicate as the fabrica- 
tion of beautiful spots upon the wing of a butterfly, is the microscopic 
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multitude of undreamed of events that move the hearts of men and the 
destinies of nations in the quick passing of a single moment! 

The morning after the incident at the theatre, related in our first 
chapter, Charles Percy was called upon by Col. Stanford, a young 
officer in His Majesty’s service, whose family rank at home and high 
reputation in the army went hand in hand to confer upon him honor. 
He was accompanied by two friends, two of those who were in the box 
with him the evening before, and he held in his hand the challenge sent 
to him that morning by ycung Percy. In the frank spirit of a brave 
soldier, and with the graceful ease of a gentleman, Col. Stanford ad- 
dressed his challenger: 

‘Mr. Percy, two of the gentlemen who were with me in the theatre 
last evening, accompany me now. ‘The other two could not conve- 
niently attend me, or I would have rejoiced that you should see them 
here also, to hear me most sincerely deelare my regret for the occur- 
rence of last evening. I will not ask you to spare me the humiliating 
confession that imprudence had rendered me for a time forgetful of 
respect for myself and others, for a man’s shame should be in commit- 
ting an error and not in itsacknowledgment. I behaved uncourteously, 
Sir, to the annoyance of a lady and yourself. Through you, permit 
me to solicit from that lady her gentle pardon, and let me entreat you, 
Sir, to accord me henceforth what I so idly forfeited in a foolish moment, 
the estimation of a gentleman.’ 

The sunlight of a noble soul rose and spread like the loveliest hue of 
morning over the classic brow of Charles Percy; quick in forgiveness 
as in anger, he stepped forward, extending his hand to Stanford. 

And did the cloud here vanish from the ethereal blue, which threat- 
ened to lower so darkly over the long holiday life that rosy Love seemed 
preparing for Charles and Cornelia? Was such the lofty spirit actua- 
ting British officers in revolutionary times? Alas! the cloud did but 
fade away thinly, to gather again with lightning in its breast of dark- 
ness, and hurl more fatally its bolt of wild destruction. One superior 
soul will more often cast glory upon others of meaner mould around, 
than those others will honorably emulate the excellence that lights them 
into notice. The story will show. 

‘A moment, Sir, before you give your hand,’ said Col. Stanford. 
‘It may matter little, but I feel a desire to be open as the day with you, 
and therefore am impelled to explain, that my brother officers do not 
sanction the course that, in opposition to their sentiments, I have adopted 
in this affair. Two of them, in fact, have refused to be present here at 
all, and the gentlemen with me attend reluctantly at my earnest request. 
You will believe, Sir, that nothing but an immoveable conviction of jus- 
tice and propriety in what I do, could induce me to act so directly 
against the wishes of my companions in arms.’ 

‘Col. Stanford,’ said Percy, ‘I have no quarrel, and I seek none with 
your friends. Your brave and honorable conduct has made me rather 
a petitioner for regard than a seeker after redress, and I can rejoice 
more in taking your hand asa friend than your life as an offender. 
Furthermore, Sir, let me avow that in soliciting a deadly meeting with 
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you, I yielded only to the exaction of a custom which in heart and 
reason I can never acknowledge.’ 

The hand of the young American was seized by the English officer, 
and the pledge of friendship was exchanged with equal warmth ; soon 
after which the interview terminated ; Stanford departing with his two 
friends, who bowed stiffly to Percy as they left, without having uttered 
a syllable. 

Six months had nearly rolled away, and the appointed bridal day of 
Percy and Miss Neville was approaching, when one day a letter, post- 
marked ‘ Montreal,’ and directed to ‘Charles Percy,’ was put into his 
hands. It was from Stanford ; demanding, entreating, imploring, that 
the fatal meeting they once avoided should now take place! Let those 
who can, imagine the wonder, horror, and consternation of Charles 
Percy! Stanford wrote that he was preparing to follow his letter in- 
stantly to New-York. His life had been rendered wretched, he said ; 
he had been slighted, cut, contemptuously treated, by his brother officers : 
society shunned him like a thing of disease. A brand was upon him; 
the finger of scorn pointed after him; and the shallow foplings of the 
day stared through their eye-glasses at the cowardly officer who had 
disgraced the British uniform and basely apologised to an American ! 
a miserable Yankee rebel! Even his family in England had in cor- 
respondence betrayed too plainly, what in pity those once kind ones 
endeavored awkwardly to conceal, their cruel and _blood-freezing 
estrangement. Stanford wrote in phrenzy. - Explanation or argument 
with his sneering persecutors was in vain, for they would either not 
listen to him, or hear him with a cold look and no reply. He confessed 
that he trembled for his sanity, yet half felt that loss of reason would 
be relief from present horror of mind. Growing wilder, he owned that 
all his miseries clamored now around one haunting idea; he had lost 
friends, country, home, regard, affection; he was despised, spurned, 
down-trodden ; a solitary wretch, who could not raise his eyes without 
meeting contempt from the proud and more degrading pity from the 
mean ; and the young New-Yorker, Charles Percy, was the cause! 

Col. Stanford had left New-York the day after his noble reconcilia. 
tion with Percy, and had remained in Canada the whole of this interim. 
Three days after his letter had been received, he arrived himself in 
New-York, and instantly despatched a cold and formal challenge to the 
man for whom his heart yearned, and whom society sentenced him to 
hunt into the grave as his bitterest enemy! Percy received the hostile 
message, and went at once to see his challenger in person. He thought 
the calm influence of humanity and reason, and the teaching of a higher 
philosophy, might be brought to bear upon the excited mind of poor 
Stanford ; but his generous attempt was fruitless. Stanford would not 
see him. He wrote to the unhappy officer ; his letters came back un- 
opened. Every conceivable method was tried by Percy to change the 
aspect of this extraordinary position into which Stanford had forced him, 
until finding every thing else fail, he at length flatly refused the chal. 
lenge. It was soon clear that this would not avert the danger, for Stan- 
ford threatened desperate vengeance in some way if he was not met in 
the manner he desired, swearing that as life was only agony to him 
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without it, his life should be devoted to the achievement of this only ob- 
ject, and he would pursue Percy unceasingly until the opposition of their 
persons in fair conflict was granted. 

So. persecuted, Charles Percy at length, reluctantly and with a heavy 
heart, consented to yield the unhappy man his wish, and they met one 
morning, accompanied by their seconds, among the voiceless and then 
seldom trodden solitudes of Hoboken. It was the first time Percy had 
seen Stanford since their reconciliation. Heavens! what a change! 
His fine form had dwindled to a skeleton; his cheeks had fallen in, and 
his eyes glared wildly and with singular lustre from their deep sockets. 
With a sick sensation at the heart, Percy saw at a glance that such a 
man was no longer to be moved by words of expostulation. Once only, 
catching the stern and strange gaze of Stanford upon him, he advanced 
a step, making an imploring gesture, but the half-crazed British officer 
smiled as he turned away, and the sport of a triumphant devil was in his 
smile. 

Beneath the serenity of early day, the usual preparations for human 
slaughter in an honorable way, according to the newest refinements of 
the fashion, went on, and Percy took his position mechanically, with his 
melancholy eye fixed upon Stanford, all in sorrow and pity, and with a 
suddenly-formed presentiment of evil sinking deeply and heavily in his 
heart. It would seem that he had never wholly given up the hope of 
some mild termination to the most unhappy affair, until he met Stanford 
on the ground, marked the terrible ravages of mental anguish, and saw 
the freezing character of his unnatural smile. He had still refused and 
delayed the meeting until the very day before that appointed for his mar- 
riage, when reflection in regard to Stanford came upon him more seri- 
ously than ever, and he flew from racking thoughts to the hasty resolu- 
tion of accepting at once the challenge, that an end might be put in any 
way to so dreadful a dilemma, rather than carry with him the serpent 
of bitter anxiety into the paradise of Cornelia’s arms. 

The preliminaries being arranged, the seconds stepped aside, and the 
usual words: were spoken. Percy never raised his weapon, but stood 
mutely, with that same sorrowful, and as it proved, prophetic gaze fixed 
upon the ghastly face of his transformed friend, until a dozen echoes 
answered the report of a pistol, and he fell with the ice-bolt of death in 
his heart, to be carried home on his bridal day a corpse ! 

Shall we paint here the shrieking Cornelia, in her summer wreaths 
and wedding robes? No. We will only pause to mention the'terrible 
oath of Stephen Percy. He had heard that Stanford was driven to this 
unjust and desperate act chiefly by the violent urging of one man in 
Canada; an officer, who with relentless cruelty insisted upon the blood 
of young Percy. Stephen knelt by his brother’s corpse, solemnly for- 
gave the madman Stanford, and sternly swore if ever he met this other 
officer, to render him up a bleeding sacrifice upon the grave of Charles. 

Poor Stanford! Perey died without a groan; but oh! how wild and 
desolate the fate left for his demented murderer ! 

Let us hurry over eighteen months, and learn the startling sequel of 
this story. 
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CONCLUSION. 


‘I say thou liest, and will maintain what thou saidst is false, in thy heart’s blood!’ 


RicHaRD THE SECOND. 









‘Dean, for my life. 
Even so; my tale is told.’ Lovz’s Lasor Lost. 












‘Percy, I’m sorry you’re come,’ exclaimed Lester Depeyster, a 
wealthy bon vivant, to Stephen Percy, as the latter entered one evening 
; the principal apartment of a hotel in ancient Gotham. -It was late in 

the evening, and Depeyster sat at the head of a dining-table, upon which 
} now appeared only decanters and bottles of wine, glasses, and such ac- 
companiments as are usually left with guests disposed for a long sitting 
after dinner. It had been a birth-day or some other festival, with Les- 
ter Depeyster, and the dinner had been of his giving. A number of his 
congenial friends had been invited, and Stephen Percy was among them. 
Other engagements had prevented the attendance of Percy in time for 
dinner, and he but sought the hotel in the evening to tender congratula- 
tions to his companion from boyhood, on the happiness of the occasion, 
and in a glass of generous wine, invoke a long continuance of friend- 
ship, prosperity and enjoyment. Some of the guests had already taken 
their departure, while some of those remaining began to give warm evi- 
dence of having done full honor to the hospitality of their host. Several 
young men were disputing loudly and earnestly at the lower end of the 
table, with one who was arguing and maintaining his point alone, with 
great spirit and determination. ‘The hour of ceremony was past, and 
Percy, without engaging much attention, passed in with a general bow 
to the company to a seat beside Depeyster. 

‘You are sorry 1’m come?’ said Stephen, in a tone expressing at 
once astonishment and inquiry ; ‘did I misunderstand you ?’ 

‘No, no;’ replied Depyster, ‘that’s what I said; I am very so 
you ’re come ; but no matter; you’re here now. Come, let me fill for 
\ you.’ 
: ‘ The wine will hardly taste well without an explanation of that,’ said 

Percy, in a marked and deliberate manner . 

‘ Not now, not now,’ returned Depeyster ; ‘ but come; it is perhaps 
no matter ; now I cannot explain: any other time I will. Stephen Percy, 
} here’s ‘Privateers and Merchantmen in the Battery-hollow!’ When 
: you and I can’t drink that together, let us never more «hake hands,’ 

An enthusiastic smile broke out instantly on ‘ho faces of the two 
; friends, and their hands joined in a strong grasp as they tossed off the 
wine. 

The circular ‘hollow,’ about three feet deep and some two hundred 
yards in circumference, then, and until some fifteen or twenty years 
since, occupying one section of the Battery, was a famous play-ground 
of the boys of New-York. Many a young heart ached, and many an 
old one sighed, when the wise worthies of Gotham, those potent, grave, 
reverend and turtle-fed gentlemen of the City Hall, sent a detatchment 
of town-carts’to haul brick-bats and building-rubbish, saw-dust and oys- 
ter-shells, mud monuments erected to oblivious street inspectors, and all 
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the other vile superfluities of the streets, and to ‘dump’ them into that beau- 
tiful green hollow. It was an agrarian measure, alike hateful to rich 
and poor among the juveniles. Nor was the risen generation much 
opposed to them in sentiment, for that same sporting-ground of the boys 
had been the courting promenade of their fathers and mothers, and every 
association of early mirth and dawning love made the spot sacred to 
affection, with young and old. The city legislators of that period may 
shake in their shoes even now, when they learn that there was a despe- 
rate conspiracy on foot, and bold-spirited delegates with ‘ shining morn- 
ing faces,’ actually went from school to school agitating a general insur- 
rection of the boys, to duck the aldermen in the Collect for filling up 
the hollow in the Battery! Had there been such a facility as a foun- 
tain in the Park then, there would have been a christening of the Com- 
mon Council to a certainty ; and posterity would have been left in pos- 
session of one original reason for slcermen being so proverbially hollow- 
headed. 

It was to this delightful play-ground ‘whieh Depeyster alluded in his 
toast, calling to Percy’s memory also a popular game in which they had 
often participated together, and perhaps not yet forgotten in New-York, 
known under the cognomination of ‘ Privateers and Merchantmen.’ 

An hour passed away rapidly and merrily, as hours generally do 
when two old friends get together under such circumstances; and the 
disputants at the other end of the table, who had been less noisy for a 
time, again grew heated ; the one who was most prominent before, now 
speaking with open anger and violence. 

‘ Who is that?’ enquired Stephen Percy of Depeyster. 

‘He was an officer in the British army,’ replied the host; ‘a long 
time stationed in Canada, and just now arrived here on a visit to this 
city alone, having resigned his commission. He is a brave fellow, and 
generous-hearted too, but Quixotic and wild in sentiment. He has been 
at loggerheads with our young countryman there, ever since he sat 
down, and I fear it will end in a serious quarrel yet.’ 

‘These words were hardly more than uttered, when the gentleman 
spoken of, raising his voice still higher, said to one seated opposite : 

‘Sir, you never was more mistaken in your life, for I tell you, Commo- 
dore Rodgers is emphatically a coward.’ 

Stephen Percy bent forward and darted a piercing glance at-the 
speaker ; then slowly emptied his glass, and while Depeyster was turn- 
ing to converse with another, he touched a waiter on the shoulder and 
left the room. The waiter followed him. 

‘Take this card to that gentleman who is speaking loud, and say that 
I desire a single moment’s conversation with him,’ said Percy, and the 
waiter returned into the dining-room. ~ 

‘Commodore Rodgers is my friend, Sir,’ said Stephen Percy, as the 
person he sent for appeared ; ‘ he is now absent at sea. Without ill-will, 
Sir, and addressing you as a gentleman, I must request you to return 
before the company and retract the assertion you have just made.’ 

‘A very modest request, Sir,’ said the stranger, witha provoking 


smile ; ‘and should I be so unreasonable as to refuse, perhaps you will 
challenge me ?’ 
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‘ You shall neither insult my friend, Sir, nor laugh at me. You have 
my card, Sir,’ said Percy, sternly. 

‘Yes,’ said the stranger, taking it from his pocket; ‘your name is 
Percy, Isee; Percy is a good name ; and you seem to be of the Hotspur 
family too. You want to quarrel ?’ 

‘I want and will have justice done to a brave and honorable man, 
Sir, and am ready to lose my own life rather than suffer any slanderous 
tongue to take from him one particle of his glorious reputation. The 
assertion you made, Sir, was P 

‘ There, that “ll do; it can all be very handsomely arranged without 
any useless expenditure of epithet, worthy Sir. Allow me to ask you, 
do you rise early ?’ 

‘If I do not, Sir, I can change a custom to suit occasion.’ 

‘Then I think we can agree, and without making any noise about 
the matter: you just bring a friend and meet me somewhere quietly as 
soon after day-break as you please, to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ll accommodate you, Sir,’ said Percy ; ‘and your humour jumps 
very well with my own. I'll have a boat ready, and we'll take a sail 
or a row to Governor’s Island.’ 

‘Sir, | honor you for the suggestion. I’m told a morning trip to that 
lovely spot is truly enchanting. Now, never mind exchanging cards, 
but let us go back, arm in arm, if you’ll allow me; and we must take 
wine together, just for the sport of throwing these gaping young coun- 
tryman of yours off the scent of what’s in the wind.’ 

And in this manner the two engaged duellists returned to the dining- 
table, apparently upon the pleasantest terms that could spring from the 
natural contact of genial dispositions. 

The next morning a light boat, with a single sail swelling roundly to 
a June breeze, swept out from the Battery-beach, over the sportive 
white-caps of the bay toward Governor’s Island. Two men guided 
the little vessel, while four others, of more refined appearance, with 
their foreheads bared to the refreshing air from the ocean, sat in easy 
conversation, their minds irresistibly attuned to composure by the mel- 
low beauty of such a morning before sunrise. 

‘A lovely, a very lovely bay!’ said the young stranger, whose name 
yet remained untold, as it was unasked. ‘ Mr. Percy, I have looked with 
delight upon the bays of Naples and of Dublin; and were I an Ameri- 
can, I would swear this of New-York is the most beautiful bay in the 
world. I will not deny, Sir, that it may be early associations, together 
with the other enchantments of country and home, (so seldom analyzed 
while we are so happy in them without examination,) which cause me 
to love the shores and waves of Dublin bay better than any other waves 
and shores in the world ; for, Sir, I am an Irishman; but were I born 
here on your Indian island of Mannahatta, I would not change it for 
any other spot in Christendom.’ 

The volatile young Irishman, actually in defiance of the solemn busi- 
ness before him, broke into song, and the eloquent words of ‘ Erin go 
Bragh,’ were given to the breeze that went sweeping by. 

Stephen Percy, was a man of iron nerve and deadly skill with the 
pistol ; and a strange sensation of weakness stole into his lion heart, as 
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he listened to this extraordinary exposition of sentiment and cool reck- 
lessness in the same breath. It was nothing akin to fear, which 
struck him, but rather a sadness, a regret for the act he was about to 
engage in, as he listened to his opponent’s singing : 


‘Burtep and cold, when my heart stills its motion, 
Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean, 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion, 
Erin ma vournenn, Erin go bragh!’ 


They were soon on the island, and a few moments sufficed them for 
preliminaries. The word was given; they fired; and the ball of 
Stephen Percy dashed through the forehead of his adversary, who fell 
dead without a groan. 

All had been so secret, so little was to be gained, so much difficulty 
to be feared from exposure, that the seconds agreed to convey the body 
to the city and have it interred privately ; which was done, and the un- 
happy fate of that ill-directed young enthusiast was probably never 
known to his friends. 

Not long after, Percy happening in company with his friend Lester 
Depeyster, said thoughtfully, ‘ Lester, why did you say that evening I 
took wine with you and your friends, that you were ‘ sorry I had come ?’ 
You promised to explain.’ 

‘I will, I will ;? replied Depeyster. ‘ You remember that fiery young 
fellow from Canada, who was so noisy at the table? A strange charac- 
ter ; very impetuous and violent? By the way, I have not seen him 
since, and nobody knows what has become of him.’ 

‘I remember,’ said Percy. 

‘ Well, the moment before you entered the room, he had been boast- 
ing that it was himself who had awakened excitement against that Col. 
Stanford in Canada, and his threats, sneers, and arguments had driven 
that officer at length back to New-York to shoot your brother Charles.’ 

‘Heaven and earth! how strange!’ mentally ejaculated Stephen 
Percy. 

It caine only to be added, that the unfortunate Stanford, having 
returned to Canada with reason shattered forever, and being transferred 
by his relatives to a lunatic asylum in England, he there died about the 
same time that the young Irishman was shot on Governor’s Island. 

There was a kind old maiden lady buried a very short time since in 
a New-York church-yard ; and there now reposes the dust of one 
named in this story as Cornelia Neville. 


CHEAP PURCHASES. 


My thrifty eee, her taste to please, 
a. 


With rival dames at auctions vies ; 
She dotes on every thing she sees, 
And every thing she dotes on buys. 


I with her taste am quite enchanted : 
Such costly wares, so wisely sought! 
— because they may be wanted ~— 
anted, because they may be bought. 
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Tue Soul alone is beautiful : 
It speaks a la e new, 

It moves in prayer till hearts are full, 
And eyes in thought are dew. 


It breathes a love from Spirit-land, 
It fans us with its wing : 
When faint with grief Earth’s struggling ban 
‘Toil amid suffering. 


It casts a light of prophet-fire 


Upon the minstrel’s 
While visions rapt to Fame’s desire 
Illume a future age! 


The soul alone is beautiful, 
As Beauty fast decays ; 

Though Art awhile her charms may cull, 
They perish with our gaze. 


When Nature’s glories pass away, 
Her latest calenie fled, : 

The soul will see eternal day, 
And smile upon the dead. 


New-York, May 24, 1844. Ww. Jas. Coteay. 


THE MONASTIC LIFE. 


BY HANS VON SPIEGEL. 


SEvERE morality has in all ages of the world been held a virtue. The 
Hebrew law and the wisdom of Heathen philosophy, alike pointed to it 
as excellent. Let that false philosophy which croaks over humanity, 
and like the raven, scents only corruption, while nature in ten thousand 
beautiful forms is smiling around, raise its dismal cry never so loudly, 
the truth remains unaltered ; and the history of the race shows clearly 
a bias on the side of goodness. It is true, nevertheless, that the human 
intellect will place too much importance on things of comparatively tri- 
fling value ; will adopt false criterions of judgment ; but this is an error 
of the head, not of the heart. It would be very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to find a solitary instance where vice, as such, has been applauded 
by the popular voice, whether it is sought among the records of ancient 
or modern history ; far back in the twilight of universal heathenism, or 
in the illumination of Christian and Mosaic views. On the contrary we 
find virtue exalted and honored, and those names which have been en- 
shrined in the hearts of nations are so because illustrious for something 
which their country has deemed virtuous. What demagogue ever rose 
to popular esteem by any other means than pretensions to virtue? Or 
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what good man was ever doomed to exile or death by the popular will, 
except for some imputed crime ? The Athenians loved Socrates until 
the tongue of the defamer had shaken their belief in his uprightness, and 
Cesar fell only because he was deemed an enemy of virtue in the state. 
Even the lowest rabble of our own country must be worked upon through 
the love of right, before they will cast their votes for the candidate of 
their favor. 

Whatever may be our speculative views, we instinctively pay defe- 
rence to the desire of doing right ; even if he who possesses it goes widely 
astray from what we deem the correct path ; and he has our sympathy 
even in his error. But this is only when we have opportunity to judge 
of intention, aside from outward action. Where we have no such in- 
gress to the heart, we judge of a man simply by his deeds; marking 
him down as good or bad as his actions have in them a preponderance 
of good or evil. The majority of mankind, whether civilized or barba- 
rous, are incapable of looking beneath the surface of things, and judge 
of course only by the outside. Impelled by the constitution of their na- 
tures to respect and love goodness, they love and respect whatever seems 
to evince it. It is this universal trait in the human character which in 
all ages and countries has been taken advantage of by discerning men, 
to gain for themselves stations of influence and power, that lies at the 
- foundation of all religious orders, from the remotest periods to the pre- 
sent day. Indeed it lies at the foundation of all systems of government, 
both religious and secular, and gives permanence to all the institutions 
of the world. 

As far back as history reaches, a distinct class of men appear in all 
nations, to whom were ascribed peculiar goodness or sanctity, who were 
looked upon by the populace as superior to themselves ; and in the view 
which we take of the constitution of human nature, it is easy to account 
for the vast influence which apparent lives of austerity and self-denial 
have had upon the popular mind. Knowing by experience how hard it 
is to control the animal passions, the multitude look with admiration 
on the man who has this self-control ; and when to this feeling we super- 
add a beliefin spiritual beings who govern the universe, rewarding the 
good and punishing the vicious, we arrive by no circuitous process at 
the true reason why all nations have regarded morality with such vene- 
ration. 

Among the Hindoos we find an order of men called Fakirs, who, prac- 
tising all kinds of self-denial, are especially reverenced by their coun- 
trymen. The Essenes among the Jews had the same honor; and the 
‘ Medicine Men’ of our own native tribes are esteemed above the most 
renowned warriors. These last, however, can hardly be classed with 
the former two, as they partake more of the priest than the mere ascetic. 
Side by side with these we place the Monk or Europe; and refer the 
origin of his distinctive order to the same admiration for austere moral- 
ity, which we consider so universal. It was not until the Latin church 
had become corrupted by the constant accretion of Pagan superstition, 
that the active and social principles of the true faith were so far forgot- 
ten as to allow the principles of seclusion from the world to be inculca- 
ted as a means of procuring the favor of Deity. Nor was it until a lust 
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for power had polluted the Christian altar, that eclesiastics began to im- 
pose austerities upon themselves in order to excite the wonder and vene- 
ration of the common people ; the very doctrine which the Founder of 
their religion so unsparingly rebuked. Yet we cannot be too careful in 
imputing wrong motives even to those who appear the most ambitious. 
We cannot know at this age how much of sincerity there might have 
been in thus departing so widely from the right way. That they did 
err, we know; but that they did so wittingly, we may not too readily 
assert. Here in this Protestant land, where the very name of Papal 
Rome is abhorrent ; where in the nursery and in the house of prayer 
we hear only anathemas against the Catholic church, and not one word 
of charitable excuse ; it is very hard to divest ourselves of prejudice, and 
calmly and considerately view the causes which very probably led to 
the accumulation of so much error. It is however, with the establish- 
ment of the monkish orders that we are engaged at present, and not 
with Catholicism in general. 

The persecution which the early Christians suffered was undoubt- 
edly one cause which originated the idea of seclusion from the world. 
Driven out from the cities, and forced to live in wild solitudes and caves, 
the early converts became attached to this mode of life; and when in 
later times persecutions had ceased, and their religion became that of the 
Roman empire, it is not wonderful that many should have withdrawn them- 
selves into desolate places to worship, as did their ancestors. Indeed many 
supposed that the Deity made new revelations to them here, to reward 
them for the privations which they voluntarily suffered; and thus we 
perceive another reason why this mode of life was chosen. In the East, 
and more especially in Egypt, this mode of life was so prevalent, that 
at the close of the fourth century in that country, it is said that there 
were more than seventy thousand monks. St. Ambrose appears to be 
the first who established the monks as a distinct order in Italy ; but 
soon after, their numbers increased to an almost incredible extent. The 
funeral of St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, who first introduced the order 
into France, was attended by no less than two thousand of this singular 
brotherhood, who here took the name of Friars, from the French word 
frere,a brother. This term however designated those who lived in 
large societies, and did not include the EZremites, or hermits, who lived in 
complete solitude. But these latter were comparatively few. These 
also bore the name of Anchorites. This mode of life was not confined 
wholly to the men; women became ambitious of the distinction which 
every where was conceded to so holy and religious a life. 

About the time of St. Jerome, nunneries were established at Rome, 
although it was customary for a long time after for the women to remain 
in their own houses, and even to make visits to their neighbors ; having 
on, as they passed through the streets, a long veil, which hid them from 
public gaze. They were forbidden to marry, and the penalty of sedu- 
cing them was death. Thus was revived, under a different name, the 
order of the Vestal Virgins ; who in the same city for so many centuries 
had performed the sacred rites in the temples of the heathen deities. 
The first nunnery known in France was founded by Queen Radigonda, 
in the year A. D. 567; and her intention was confirmed soon after by 
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an eclesiastical council held at Tours. The common people at Rome 
however considered it disreputable for women thus to seclude them- 
selves; probably because before the introduction of Christianity mar- 
riage had been held in great esteem; and even at times commanded 
by imperial edict ; except in the case of the order just alluded to. 

The monks were also forbidden to marry, and Syricius, Bishop of 
Rome, ordained that if any monk or nun should marry after they had 
taken the monastic vow, that they should be banished from their monas- 
tery and confined in a solitary cell; there to remain and expiate their 
sin, that they might before death become worthy to partake of the sac- 
rament, which alone would ensure them happiness in the after life. It 
may appear very singular to us that such superstition was so general ; 
yet we must reflect that ignorance prevailed to a lamentable extent even 
among the dignitaries of the Church, who had gained their stations more 
by their address and apparent sanctity than by any superior intelligence 
or learning. ‘The Church at that early date had already become an 
engine of power, with the garb of religion thrown over it to hide it from 
the scrutiny of the uninitiated; yet then, and during its darkest cor- 
ruptions, a large majority of those who managed its affairs appear to 
have been actuated by the desire of doing good; and really thought, in 
their ignorance, that they were pursuing the best methods of attaining 
their end. Doubtless there were many who on the contrary knew what 
they were doing; but these, having more sagacity, directed the rest ; 
as is the case in every government or institution, whether religious or 
magisterial. We must not too hastily condemn the many for the vices 
of the few: and even with the latter, let us palliate, so far as is practi- 
cable, even the vices for which we condemn them. Ambition misleads 
the loftiest intellects and the purest hearts. We should not judge too 
harshly even of the worst of men. 

At first the monks were so wholly secluded from the world that they 
obtained the name of Regulars ; since then their mode of life gave 
them better opportunity to perform all the numerous ceremonies of the 
Church; such as frequent fasting and prayer, and penances, which 
those engaged in worldly affairs could not so readily find time to per- 
form. This gave them great influence with the people, who esteemed 
them superior to the priests, or secular clergy ; and whenever a monk 
appeared in the villages, he was surrounded with the sick and the lame 
for blessings, and was furnished in abundance with every thing neces- 
sary for his subsistence. Some of the monasteries, even at a very 
early day, became immensely rich by the contributions of the villa- 
gers, who esteemed it a great privilege to part with their substance for 
the support of these holy men. . To correctly estimate the great bur- 
then which these institutions were on the community, we must reflect 
that there was hardly a mountain or hill, in all the south of Europe, 
which had not one of those religious houses. And beside these, there 
were thousands of mendicant friars who journeyed about, selling sacred 
relics, and were connected with no particular society: still there were 
many belonging to the monasteries who pursued the same calling, and 
constantly enriched their respective houses. 

During the first centuries of the monastic institutions, the monks 
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were subject to the bishops, dnd could not elect their own officers with- 
out their consent ; but in process of time, as their numbers and influ- 
ence increased, the Popes granted them exemption from Episcopal 
authority, in all matters pertaining to their own private government. 
Near the close of the sixth century they first obtained permission to 
have priests of their own order, it being very inconvenient for the secu- 
lar clergy always to be in attendance at the monasteries to perform 
religious service. In A. D. 606, Boniface IV., placed them upon an 
equality with the other clergy, independent however of the bishops, 
and gave them the same power with the seculars to he&r confessions, 
preach, and grant absolution. Nor is it at all surprising that they ob- 
tained these privileges. Their habits of seclusion, and exemption from 
labor and care concerning their subsistence, gave them leisure to culti- 
vate the sciences; so that as a body they soon outstripped the secular 
clergy in learning and intelligence. At first they studied only Theolo- 
gy ; but they afterward, from necessity and a charitable spirit, became 
proficients in medicine. When their power and ambition enlarged, they 
found it for their interest to make themselves acquainted with the cano- 
nical and civil law ; till at last all the learning was found in the mon- 
asteries. Large libraries were accumulated, where were stored the 
literature of Greece and ancient Rome: and but for the monks, per- 
haps the present day would be entirely ignorant of the whole of ancient 
literature. It is to their labors in copying and preserving old manu- 
scripts, that we are indebted for the Holy Scriptures. When the Goths 
invaded Italy and burnt the imperial city, the monasteries, scattered 
over the country, escaped the general destruction, and were happily 
the safe repositories of much that we now so highly prize. 

In A. D. 529, Benedict of Nursia established the order of monks 
who bore his name, and in the ninth century all the monastic societies 
of Europe were included under the general title of Benedictines. So 
sensible was Benedict of the mischief resulting from idleness, that it 
was one of his rules that seven hours in each day should be devoted to 
labor: but the introduction of Jay brethren into the monasteries, on 
whom the whole burden of manual labor was imposed, finally relaxed 
his politic discipline, and opened the way for the abuses which after 
the Reformation overthrew the monastic institutions. The independence 
of Episcopal authority was no doubt another reason of the relaxation of 
discipline among the monasteries ; and the invasion of the Normans, 
whose thirst for plunder was gratified in seizing upon the treasures of 
the monasteries, was perhaps another and great one; as the monks 
were dispersed, and the observance of many of their rules rendered im- 
possible. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries the monkish life was in 
such high esteem that we find many of the nobility of Europe, and 
some kings even, who sacrificed their honors and retired to this secluded 
state for the remainder of their lives. It is probable that from a feel- 
ing of the same kind the German Emperor Charles X., abandoned 
his throne and retired into Spain, leaving the whole of his vast dominions 
to his son Ferdinand. Many who did not adopt this mode of life 
caused themselves to be attired in the monkish habit when about to die, 
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that they might receive prayers as members of that order. Indeed, so 
late as the fifteenth century, many were buried for the same reason in 
the Dominican or Franciscan garb, and caused a clause to that effect 
to be included in their wills. The endowments of the monasteries were 
oftentimes equal, and even superior to the churches; for the monks, 
taking advantage of the ignorance of the secular clergy, monopolized 
all the places of trust and power, and found it easy to divert to their 
own use much of the wealth which was poured into the lap of the 
Church. It is not to be supposed, however, that the clergy submitted 
to all this without a struggle: but as the Popes alone had jurisdiction 
in the matter, and usually chose their advisers from the ranks of the 
monks, on account of their superior intelligence, the clergy were obliged 
to submit. Until the time of the first Henry of England all the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury had been monks: but the English bishops took 
an open stand against them in this reign, and refused to submit to the 
primacy of any of this order. This opposition to monkish rule was not 
confined to England, but in the fourteenth-century was general through- 
out the north of Europe among the bishops and inferior clergy and in 
the universities. 

To remedy the abuses of which the clergy complained, Pope Inno- 
cent III., in the thirteenth century, instituted the order of the Mendi- 
cants, who were forbidden to hold property. This was the origin of the 
Franciscans, who with the Dominicans, a branch of the same order, 
soon undermined the influence of the other orders, by their superior 
morality, and for three centuries, may be said to have governed Europe, 
both in Church and State. So great was their influence with the com- 
mon people, that to them was entrusted the whole care of confessions 
and absolution. In addition to the great influence which the austerity 
of their lives produced, they pretended to have familiar intercourse 
with the Virgin Mary and other sanctified spirits, and even with the 
Deity. St. Francis even inflicted five wounds upon himself, which he 
declared Curist, appearing to him in a lonely place, had given him, 
that he might resemble him in the wounds received upon the cross. 
The truth of this his followers every where asserted ; and the belief in 
it was enjoined by Papal Bulls, in which St. Francis was hinted to be 
on a level with our Repeemer. A like imposition was practised, at a 
later day, by the Carmelites, who declared that the Holy Virgin, in a 
vision, promised the head of their order that whoever had on their cloak 
when dying would be safe from eternal perdition ; and this too was con- 
firmed by the Papal See. 

To the Dominicans was committed the entire direction of the Inqui- 
sition ; the most terrific and formidable engine of power which the 
world ever saw. The regulation of indilgences fell into the hands of 
the Franciscans, and thus the mendicants, from being a poor and unam- 
bitious order, became as powerful and corrupt as the other orders 
which they had supplanted. Becoming jealous of each other, they 
commenced a quarrel, which germinated the Lutheran and English 
Reformations. The Fraticelli, a branch of the Franciscans, opened 
the way still farther by their rebellion to Papal authority. This order, 
countenanced and supported by Lewis of Bavaria, even went so far as 
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to preach openly against the corruptions of the Church and declare the 
ruling Pope deposed, and excommunicated ; setting up another in his 
place. To this order the celebrated Huss belonged, who, on the sup- 
pression of his brotherhood, was burned in the thirteenth eentury. 

Immediately after the Reformation a new order was established, all 
the members of which, it is said, took an oath to obey implicitly every 
command of the Pope. This was the ‘Order of Jesus,’ founded by 
Ignatius Loyala, who appears to have been a sagacious and discerning 
man. Not only was this order sworn to comply with every wish of the 
pontiffs, but its members were bound by an oath of secrecy: to induce 
which, more fully, there were different grades among the members, and 
the more important business was only known and confided to the older 
and well-tried. This fraternity became so formidable to the European 
governments that they were banished from most states and finally sup- 
pressed entirely by a papal edict. 

The Jesuits were far the most intelligent men of their time, and were 
so remarkable for learning and sagacity that their advice and assistance 
were demanded in all the courts of Europe. Not being so completely 
at the beck of the Popes, Protestant States became fearful of their 
power. But it does not appear that they were really so unprincipled as 
we often hear them represented. ‘They were always the most inde- 
fatigable and self-denying missionaries; and from what we can learn 
with certainty from those whose testimony is conelusive, the natives of 
those countries which they visited, we must infer that, as a body, they 
were kind-hearted, self-sacrificing Christians ; and while we reprehend 
their error in binding themselves to the will of any temporal power, 
we can at the same time render them admiration for their virtues. 

‘The Brethren and Clerks of Common Life’ was the name of an order 
that flourished in the fifteenth century ; noted for the excellent schools 
which were established under its auspices. The celebrated Erasmus 
was a student of one of these schools, and was a member of the order. 
During the Crusades there sprang up the orders of the Military Monks, 
who differed from the other orders who existed in settled societies only 
in being conformed to military discipline. In the rapid marches of the 
Christian armies through the warm countries of the East, many of the 
wounded and sick were of necessity left behind, in the care of the 
monks, who attended these expeditions in great numbers. To ensure 
the safety of the disabled, who otherwise would have been exposed to 
the attacks and cruelty of the exasperated Mussulman, large and strong 
fortresses were erected, which bore the name of hospitals; and as few 
soldiers could be spared to guard them, the monks were compelled to 
act not only as physicians and religious advisers, which was their legiti- 
mate profession, but as soldiers also, in case of an attack. In process of 
time these armed monks took the name of ‘ Knights Hospitallers,’ and 
became afterward famous for their warlike achievements as defenders 
not only of the Holy Land, but of all Christian powers against the 
Mahommedans. Princes who died in the Crusades often made them 
their heirs; and in this way they became the possessors of immense 
estates and treasures in the European countries. The Troubadours 
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found in their romantic lives an exhaustless theme for poetry, and sang 
their deeds in all the courts of Christendom. 

The Knights of St. John, who settled at last at Malta in the Mediter- 
ranean, after they were driven from Palestine, were founded about the 
year A. D. 1090. The Templars, who took their title from their first 
Hospital, which stood near the temple in. Jerusalem, were established 
during the latter crusade, about the year A. D. 1120. This order be- 
came so rich and powerful that it was at last abolished by a Papal edict 
in 1312, and its estates, on the pretext of irreligion and licentiousness, 
confiscated to the Church. These two orders were the most famous ; 
although there were many others of less note. The title of Commanders 
was given to those monks who took the charge of the estates of the 
Knight’s Hospitallers in the European States. ‘These were permitted to 
marry, as they only performed the secular duties incumbent on their 
office. 

As the principles of Christianity have gradually become more gene- 
rally and better understood, the spirit of monastic seclusion has died 
away, ina great measure, although it is not yet entirely extinguished. 
The majority of Christendom now regard works of active benevolence 
as more worthy of admiration than rigid self-mortifying austerity ; and 
forgives, perhaps too readily, departures from the way of severe and 
uncompromising morality, if the general tenor of a man’s life shows a 
tendency to right. Reforms however, are continually being projected : 
gratifying alike to the Christian and the merely speculative philosopher. 

In concluding this hasty and imperfect sketch of the monastic life, 
let us remark, that although monastic institutions have done much mis- 
chief, yet on the whole, there can be no reasonable doubt that they have 
subserved so greatly the interests of literature, science and religion, as 
to be regarded by an impartial mind as one of the greatest blessings of 
the world. The monk of Europe should be viewed as a man exposed to 
the temptations which so frequently overcome men in other stations ; 
and while we regret his frailties, let us not, by a culpable omission, neg- 
lect to honor his manifold and counterbalancing virtues. Amid the 
ignorance of his age, learned ; in its immorality, virtuous ; among those 
who bowed in submission to power, fearless and independent ; the monk 
of Europe stands out superior to his times. 
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WHICH WILL SHE MARBY?2 


I. 


To Emmma’s shrine two suitors run, 

And woo the fair at once : 
A needy fortune-hunter one, 
And one a wealthy dunce. 


qi. 


How, thus twin-courted, she ‘Il behave, 
Depends upon this rule : 

If she ’s a fool, she "Il wed the knave, 

And if a knave, the fool. J. Surre. 








Stanzas on Napoleon. 


NAPOLEON. 


In its unfettered might, 
I’ve seen the torrent with bright floods of spray 
Break o’er the frowning rock, the mountain height ; 
Bearing destruction on its tireless way ; 

And then with broader sway 
O’er-sweep the vale and hasten to the sea, 
Defying earth and man — exulting, wild and free. 


And such was thy career, 
Thou of the dauntless soul and eagle eye; 
Intrepid spirit! heart that knew no fear, 
Whose daring visions soared so wild and high, 
That in their mastery 
The dreams of others fled like stars that wane ; 
Mankind thy subjects, and the earth thy battle-plain. 


Thy bannered legions trod 
Where the dark Alps their fearful shadows cast : 
Where’er they swept they left a blood-stained sod ; 
The waving _— trees echoed as they passed, 
hy trumpet’s stirring blast ; 
And startled mah could no more check thy race 
Than stay the comet’s way through yonder realms of space. 


Gaul’s fair and sunny skies 
Rang with the fierceness of thy battle-cry ; 
Where loveliness in desolation lies, 
And matchless Art and Glory yet withstand 
Rude Time’s unsparing hand ; 
There princes shook before thy darker frown, 
When glittered on thy brow the Cesar’s sacred crown. 


And in that burning land 
Whose air is laden with the palm-tree’s breath, 
Flashed the rich armor of thy fearless band : 
Proud nations bowed before thy laurel wreath 
Like flowers at touch of death ; 
And earth grew pale with shrieks of bitter wo, 
From Gallia’s fragrant vales to Russia’s fields of snow. 


O’er Egypt's desert strand 
Triumphant swept thy conquering armies by, 
Where monuments sublime of centuries stand : 
Ambition led thee on with flashing eye 

And aspirations high, 
As erst the fire by night and cloud by day 
Led Israel’s pilgrim sons along their trackless way. 


But man at length awoke 
From the strange influence of thy palsying arm ; 
The glittering chain of might and triumph broke ; 
Tore from thy dreaded name the magic charm, 
hat carried swift alarm 
To every heart, and Freedom dared to smile, 
When thou, her tyrant, trod in chains a sea-girt isle. 


As toward the fiery sun 
The mountain eagle soars with straining eye 
And tireless wing, yet ere the goal is won, 
Pierced by the hunter’s shaft falls back to die, 
Far from his realm on high ; 
So didst thou fall from thy majestic height, 
And like a meteor pass, far from the dazzled sight. 
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A PASSAGE 


FROM A LEGEND OF THE SUBJUGATION OF SPAIN. 


BY TEE AUTHOR OF THB SKETCH-BOOK. 





Wuite the events narrated in the last number were passing in Cor- 
dova,,.Taric el Tuerto, having subdued the city and vega of Granada, 
and the Mountains of the Sun and Air, directed his march into the in- 
terior of the kingdom to attack the ancient city of Toledo, the capital 
of the Gothic kings. So great was the terror caused by the rapid con- 
quests of the invaders, that, at the very rumor of their approach, many 
of the inhabitants, though thus in the very citadel of the kingdom, 
abandoned it and fled to the mountains with their families. Enough 
remained, however, to have made a formidable defence; and, as the 
city was seated on a lofty rock, surrounded by massive walls and towers, 
and almost girdled by the Tagus, it threatened a long resistance. The 
Arab warriors pitched their tents in the vega, on the borders of the river, 
and prepared for a tedious siege. 

One evening, as Taric was seated in his tent meditating on the mode 
in which he should assail this rock-built city, certain of the patroles of 
the camp brought a stranger before him. ‘As we were going our 
rounds,’ said they, ‘ we beheld this man lowered down with cords from 
a tower, and he delivered himself into our hands, praying to be con- 
ducted to thy presence, that he might reveal to thee certain things im- 
portant for thee to know.’ 

Taric fixed his eyes upon the stranger: he was a Jewish rabbi, with 
a long beard which spread upon his gabardine, and descended even to 
his girdle. ‘ What hast thou to reveal?’ said he to the Israelite. 
‘What I have to reveal,’ replied the other, ‘is for thee alone to hear: 
command then, I entreat thee, that these men withdraw.’ When they 
were alone he addressed Taric in Arabic: ‘ Know, O leader of the host 
of Islam,’ said he, ‘ that I am sent to thee on the part of the children of 
Israel resident in Toledo. We have been oppressed and insulted by the 
Christians in the time of their prosperity, and now that they are 
threatened with siege, they have taken from us all our provisions and 
our money ; they have compelled us to work like slaves, repairing their 
walls ; and they oblige us to bear arms and guard a part of the towers. 
We abhor their yoke, and are ready, if thou wilt receive us as subjects, 
and permit us the free enjoyment of our religion and our property, to 
deliver the towers we guard into thy hands, and to give thee safe en- 
trance into the city.’ 

The Arab chief was overjoyed at this proposition, and he rendered 
much honor to the rabbi, and gave orders to clothe him in a costly robe, 
and to perfume his beard with essences of a pleasant odour, so that he 
was the most sweet smelling of his tribe ; and he said, ‘ Make thy words 
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good, and put me in possession of the city, and I will do all and more 
than thou hast required, and will bestow countless wealth upon thee and 
thy brethren.’ 

Then a plan was devised between them by which the city was to be 
betrayed and given up. ‘ But how shall I be secured,’ said he, ‘ that 
all thy tribe will fulfil what thou hast engaged, and that this is not a 
stratagem to get me and my people into your power ?’ 

‘ This shall be.thy assurance,’ replied the rabbi: ‘ten of the principal 
Israelites will come to this tent and remain as hostages.’ 

‘It is enough,’ said Taric ; and he made oath to accomplish all that 
he had promised ; and the Jewish hostages came and delivered them- 
selves into his hands. 

On a dark night, a chosen band of Moslem warriors approached the 
part of the walls guarded by the Jews, and were secretly admitted into 
a postern gate and concealed within a tower. Three thousand Arabs 
were at the same time placed in ambush among rocks and thickets, in 
a place on the opposite side of the river, commanding a view of the 
city. On the following morning Taric ravaged the gardens of the val- 
ley; and set fire to the farm-houses, and then, breaking up his camp, 
marched off as if abandoning the siege. 

The people of Toledo gazed with astonishment from their walls at the 
retiring squadrons of the enemy, and scarcely could credit their unex- 
pected deliverance ; before night, there was not a turban nor a hostile 
lance to be seen in the vega. They attributed it all to the special inter- 
vention of their patron saint, Leocadia; and the following day being 
Palm Sunday, they sallied forth in procession, man, woman, and child, 
to the church of that blessed saint, which is situated without the walls, 
that they might return thanks for her marvellous protection. 

When all Toledo had thus poured itself forth, and was marching with 
cross and relic and solemn chant toward the chapel, the Arabs who 
had been concealed in the tower, rushed forth and barred the gates of 
the city. While some guarded the gates, others dispersed themselves 
about the streets, slaying all who made resistance ; and others kindled 
a fire and made a column of smoke on the top of the citadel. At sight 
of this signal the Arabs, in ambush beyond the river, rose with a great 
shout, and attacked the multitude who were thronging to the church of 
St. Leocadia. There was a great massacre, although the people were 
without arms, and made no resistance ; and it is said, in ancient chro- 
nicles, that it was the apostate Bishop Oppas who guided the Moslems 
to their prey, and incited them to this slaughter. The pious reader, 
says Fray Antonio Agapida, will be slow to believe such turpitude ; but 
there is nothing more venomous than the rancor of an apostate priest ; 
for the best things in this world, when corrupted, become the worst and 
most baneful. 

Many of the Christians had taken refuge within the church, and had 
barred the doors ; but Oppas commanded that fire should be set to the 
portals, threatening to put every one within to the sword. Happily the 
veteran Taric arrived just in time to stay the fury of this reverend rene. 
gado. He ordered the trumpets to call off the troops from the carnage, 
and extended grace to all the surviving inhabitants. They were per- 
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mitted to remain in quiet possession of their homes and effects, paying 
only a moderate tribute ; and they were allowed to exercise the rites of 
their religion in the existing churches, to the number of seven, but were 
prohibited from erecting any others. Those who preferred to leave 
the city were suffered to depart in safety, but not to take with them any 
of their wealth. 

Immense spoil was found by Taric in the aicazar, or royal castle, 
situated on a rocky eminence, in the highest part of the city. Among 
the regalia treasured up in a secret chamber, were twenty-five regal 
crowns of fine gold, garnished with jacynths, amethysts, diamonds, and 
other precious stones. These were the crowns of the different Gothic 
kings who had reigned in Spain; it having been the usage, on the death 
of each king, to deposit his crown in this treasury, inscribing on.it his 
name and age. : 

When Taric was thus in possession of the city, the Jews came to him 
in procession, with songs and dances, and the sound of timbrel and 
psaltry, hajling him as their lord, and reminding him of his promises. 

The son of Ishmael kept his word with the children of Israel: they 
were protected in the possession of all their wealth, and the exercise of 
their religion ; and were, moreover, rewarded with jewels of gold, and 
jewels of silver, and much monies. 

A subsequent expedition was led by Taric against Guadalaxare, 
which surrendered without resistance: he moreover captured the city 
of Medina Celi, where he found an inestimable table which had formed 
a part of the spoil taken at Rome by Alaric, at the time that the sacred 
city was conquered bythe Goths. It was composed of one single and 
entire emerald, and possessed talismanic powers; for tradition affirms 
that it was the work of genii, and had been wrought by them for King 
Solomon the Wise, the son of David. This marvellous relic was care- 
fully preserved by Taric, as the most precious of all his spoils, being 
intended by him as a present to the caliph ; and in commemoration of 
it, the city was called by the Arabs, Medina Almeyda; that is to say, 
‘ The City of the Table.’ According to Arabian legends, this table was 
a mirror revealing all great events ; insomuch that by looking on it the 
possessor might behold battles and sieges and feats of chivalry, and all 
actions worthy of renown; and might thus ascertain the truth of all 
historic transactions. It was a mirror of history, therefore, and had 
very probably aided King Solomon in acquiring that prodigious know- 
ledge and wisdom for which he was renowned. 

Having made these and other conquests of less importance, and having 
collected great quantities of gold and silver, and rich stuffs and precious 
stones, Taric returned with his booty to the royal city of Toledo. 

Let us leave for a season the bold Taric in his triumphant progress 
from city to city, while we turn our eyes to Muza ben Nozier, the re- 
nowned emir of Almagreb, and the commander-in-chief of the Moslem 
forces of the west. When that jealous chieftain had despatched his 
letter commanding Taric to pause and await his coming, he immediately 
made every preparation to enter Spain with a powerful reinforcement, 
and to take command of the conquering army. He left his eldest son, 
Abdalasis, in Caervan, with authority over Almagreb, or Western Africa. 
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This Abdalasis was in the flower of his youth, and beloved by the sol- 
diery for the magnanimity and the engaging affability which graced his 
courage. 

Muza ben Nozier crossed the strait of Hercules with a chosen force 
of ten thousand horse and eight thousand foot, Arabs and Africans. 
He was accompanied by his two sons, Meruan and Abdelola, and by 
numerous illustrious Arabian eavaliers of the tribe of Koreish. He 
landed his shining legions on the coast of Andalusia, and pitched his 
tents near to the Guadiana. There first he received intelligence of the 
disobedience of Taric to his orders, and that, without waiting his arrival, 
the impetuous chieftain had continued his career, and with his light 
Arab squadrons had overrun and subdued the noblest provinces and 
cities of the kingdom. 

The jealous spirit of Muza was still more exasperated by these 
tidings: he looked upon Taric no longer as a friend and coadjutor, but 
as an invidious rival, the decided enemy of his glory; and he deter- 
mined on his ruin. His first consideration, however, was to secure to 
himself a share in the actual conquest of the land, before it should be 
entirely subjugated. 

Taking guides, therefore, from among his Christian captives, he set 
out to subdue such parts of the country as had not been visited by 
Taric. ‘The first place which he assailed was the ancient city of Car- 
mona: it was not of great magnitnde, but was fortified with high walls 
and massive towers, and many of the fugitives of the late army had 
thrown themselves into it. 

The Goths had by this time recovered from their first panic ; they 
had become accustomed to the sight of Moslem troops, and their native 
courage had been roused by danger. Shortly after the Arabs had en- 
camped before their walls, a band of cavaliers made a sudden sally one 
morning before the break of day, fell upon the enemy by surprise, killed 
above three hundred of them in their tents, and effected their retreat 
into the city ; leaving twenty of their number dead, covered with hono- 
rable wounds, and in the very centre of the camp. 

On the following day they made another sally, and fell on a different 
quarter of the encampment: but the Arabs were on their guard, and 
met them with superior numbers. After fighting fiercely for a time, 
they were routed, and fled full speed for the city, with the Arabs hard 
upon their traces. The guards within feared to open the gates, lest 
with their friends they should admit a torrent of enemies. Seeing 
themselves thus shut out, the fugitives determined to die like brave sol- 
diers rather than surrender. Wheeling suddenly round, they opened a 
path through the host of their pursuers, fought their way back to the 
camp, and raged about it with desperate fury until they were all slain, 
after having killed above eight hundred of the enemy. 

Muza now ordered that the place should be taken by storm. The 
Moslems assailed it on all sides, but were vigorously resisted; many 
were slain by showers of stones, arrows, and boiling pitch, and many 
who had mounted with scaling ladders were thrown headlong from the 
battlements. The alcayde, Galo, aided solely by two men, defended a 
tower and a portion of the wall; killing and wounding, with a cross- 
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bow, more then eighty of the enemy. The attack lasted about half a 
day, when the Moslems were repulsed with the loss of fifteen hundred 
men. 

Muza was astonished and exasperated at meeting with such formi- 
dable resistance from so small a city ; for it was one of the few places, 
during that memorable conquest, where the Gothic valor shone forth 
with its proper lustre. While the Moslem army lay encamped before 
the place, it was joined by Magued the renegado and Count Julian the 
traitor, with one thousand horsemen ; most of them recreant Christians, 
base betrayers of their country, and more savage in their warfare than 
the Arabs of the desert. To find favor in the eyes of Muza, and to 
evince his devotion to the cause, the count undertook, by wily stratagem, 
to put this gallant city in his power. 

One evening, just at twilight, a number of Christians, habited as 
travelling merchants, arrived at one of the gates, conducting a train of 
mules laden with arms and warlike munitions. ‘Open the gate quickly,’ 
cried they ; ‘we bring supplies for the garrison, but the Arabs have 
discovered, and are in pursuit of us.’ The gate was thrown open ; 
the merchants entered with their beasts of burden, and were joyfully 
received. Meat and drink were placed before them; and after they 
had refreshed themselves they retired to the quarters allotted to them. 

These pretended merchants were Count Julian and a number of his 
partisans. At the hour of midnight they stole forth silently, and, as- 
sembling together, proceeded to what was called the Gate of Cordova. 
Here setting suddenly upon the unsuspecting guards, they put them to 
the edge of the sword, and, throwing open the gates, admitted a great 
body of the Arabs. ‘The inhabitants were roused from their sleep by 
sound of drum and trumpet, and the clattering of horses. The Arabs 
scoured the streets; a horrible massacre was commenced, in which 
none were spared but such of the females as were young and beautiful, 
and fitted to grace the haremsof the conquerers. The arrival of Muza 
put an end to the pillage and the slaughter, and he granted favorable 
terms to the survivors. ‘Thus the valiant little city of Carmona, after 
nobly resisting the open assaults of the infidels, fell a victim to the 
treachery of apostate Christians. 

After the capture of Carmona, Muza descended into a noble plain, 
covered with fields of grain, with orchards and gardens, through which 
glided the soft-flowing Guadalquiver. On the borders of the river stood 
the ancient city of Seville, surrounded by Roman walls, and defended 
by its golden tower. Understanding from his spies that the city had 
lost the flower of its youth in the battle of the Guadalete, Muza antici- 
pated but a faint resistance. A considerable force, however, still re- 
mained within the place, and what they Wanted in numbers they made 
up in resolution. For some days they withstood the assaults of the 
enemy, and defended their walls with great courage. Their want of 
warlike munitions, however, and the superior force and skill of the be- 
sieging army, left them no hope of being able to hold out long. There 
were two youthful cavaliers of uncommon valor in the city. They as- 
sembled the warriors and addressed them. ‘ We cannot save the city,’ 
said they, ‘ but at least we may save ourselves, and preserve so many 
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strong arms for the service of our country. Let us cut our way through 
the infidel force and gain some secure fortress, from whence we may 
return with augmented numbers for the rescue of the city.’ 

The advice of the young cavaliers was adopted. In the dead of the 
night the garrison assembled, to the number of about three thousand ; 
the most part mounted on horseback. Suddenly sallying from one of 
the gates, they rushed in a compact body upon the camp of the Sara- 
cens, which was negligently guarded ; for the Moslems expected no such 
act of desperation. ‘The camp was a scene of great carnage and con- 
fusion; many were slain on both sides; the two valiant leaders of the 
Christians fell covered with wounds, but the main body succeeded in 
forcing their way through the centre of the army, and in making their 
retreat to Beja in Lusitania. 

Muza was at a loss to know the meaning of this desperate sally. In 
the morning he perceived the gates of the city wide open. A number 
of ancient and venerable men presented themselves at his tent, offering 
submission and imploring mercy ; for none were left in the place but 
the old, the infirm, and the miserable. Muza listened to them with 
compassion, and granted their prayer ; and the only tribute he exacted 
was three measures of wheat and three of barley from each house or 
family. He placed a garrison of Arabs in the city, and left there a 
number of Jews to form a body of population. Having thus secured 
two important places in Andalusia, he passed the boundaries of the pro- 
vince, and advanced with great martial pomp into Lusitania. 

The army of Muza was now augmented to about eighteen thousand 
horsemen ; but he took with him but a few foot-soldiers, leaving them to 
garrison the conquered towns. He met with no resistance on his en- 
trance into Lusitania. City after city laid its keys at his feet, and im- 
plored to be received in peaceful vassalage. One city alone prepared 
for vigorous defence, the ancient Merida, a place of great extent, un- 
counted riches, and prodigious strength. A noble Goth named Sacarus 
was the governor ; a man of consummate wisdom, patriotism, and valor. 
Hearing of the approach of the invaders, he gathered within the walls 
all the people of the surrounding country, with their horses and mules, 
their flocks and herds, and most precious effects. To insure for a long 
time a supply of bread, he filled the magazines with grain, and erected 
windmills on the churches. This done, he laid waste the surround- 
ing country to a great extent, so that a besieging army would have to 
encamp in a desert. 

When Muza came in sight of this magnificent city, he was struck 
with admiration. He remained for some time gazing in silence upon 
its mighty walls and lordly towers, its vast extent, and the stately pala- 
ces and temples with which it was adorned. ‘Surely,’ cried he, at 
length, ‘all the people of the earth have combined their power and 
skill to embellish and aggrandize this city. Allah Acbar! happy will 
he be who shall have the glory of making such a conquest !’ 

Seeing that a place so populous and so strongly fortified would be 
likely to maintain a long and formidable resistance, he sent messengers 
to Africa to his son Abdalasis, to collect all the forces that could be 
spared from the garrisons of Mauritania, and to hasten and reinforce him. 
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While Muza was forming his encampment, deserters from the city 
brought him word that a chosen band intended to sally forth at mid- 
night and surprise his camp. The Arab commander immediately took 
measures to receive them with a counter surprise. Having formed his 
plan and communicated it to his principal officers, he ordered that 
throughout the day, there should be kept up an appearance of negligent 
confusion in his encampment. The outposts were feebly guarded ; fires 
were lighted in various. places, as if preparing for feasting ; bursts of 
music and shouts of revelry resounded from different quarters, and the 
whole camp seemed to be rioting in careless security on the plunder of 
the land. As the night advanced, the fires were gradually extinguished, 
and silence ensued, as if the soldiery had sunk into a deep sleep after 
the carousal. 

In the mean time, bodies of troops had been secretly and silently 
marched to reinforce the outposts; and the renegado Magued, with a 
numerous force, had formed an ambuscade in a deep stone quarry, by 
which the Christians would have to pass. These preparations being 
made, they awaited the approach of the enemy in breathless silence. 

About midnight, the chosen force intended for the sally assembled, and 
the command was confided to Count Tendero, a Gothic cavalier of tried 
prowess. After having heard a solemn mass, and received the benedic- 
tion of the priest, they marched out of the gate with all possible silence. 
They were suffered to pass the ambuscade in the quarry without moles- 
tation: as they approached the Moslem camp every thing appeared 
quiet ; for the foot soldiers were concealed in slopes and hollows, and 
every Arab horseman lay in his armor beside his steed. The senti- 
nels on the outposts waited until the Christians were close at hand, and 
then fled in apparent consternation. 

Count Tendero gave the signal for assault, and the Christians rushed 
confidently forward. In an instant an uproar of drums, trumpets, and 
shrill war cries burst forth from every side. An army seemed to spring 
up from the earth; squadrons of horse came thundering on them in 
front, while the quarry poured forth legions of armed warriors in their 
rear. 

The noise of the terrific conflict that took place was heard on the city 
walls, and answered by shouts of exultation ; for the Christians thought 
it rose from the terror and confusion of the Arab camp. In a little 
while, however, they were undeceived by fugitives from the fight, 
aghast with terror, and covered with wounds. ‘ Hell itself,’ cried they, 
‘is on the side of these infidels ; the earth casts forth warriors and steeds 
to aid them. We have fought, not with men, but devils!’ 

The greater part of the chosen troops who had sallied, were cut to 
pieces in that scene of massacre, for they had been confounded by the 
tempest of battle which suddenly broke forth around them. Count Ten- 
dero fought with desperate valor, and fell covered with wounds. His 
body was found the next morning, lying among the slain, and trans. 
pierced with half a score of lances. The renegado Magued cut off his 
head and tied it to the tail of his horse, and repaired with this savage 
trophy to the tent of Muza; but the hostility of the Arab general was 
of a less malignant kind. He ordered that the head and body should 
be placed together upon a bier, and treated with becoming reverence. 
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In the course of the day, a train of priests and friars came forth from 
the city to request permission to seek for the body of the count. Muza 
delivered it to them, with many soldier-like encomiums on the valor of 
that good cavalier. The priests covered it with a pall of cloth of gold, 
and bore it back in melancholy procession to the city, where it was re- 
ceived with loud lamentations. 

The siege was now pressed with great vigor, and repeated assaults 
were made, but in vain. Muza saw at length that the walls were too 
high to be scaled, and the gates too strong to be burst open without the 
aid of engines; and he desisted from the attack until machines for the 
purpose could be constructed. The governor suspected from this cessa- 
tion of active warfare, that the enemy flattered themselves to reduce the 
place by famine; he caused, therefore, large baskets of bread to be 
thrown from the wall, and sent a messenger to Muza to inform him that 
if his army should be in want of bread he would supply it, having suffi- 
cient corn in his granaries for a ten years’ siege. 

The citizens, however, did not possess the undaunted spirit of their 
governor. When they found that the Moslems were constructing tre- 
mendous engines for the destruction of their walls, they lost all courage, 
and, surrounding the governor in a clamorous multitude, compelled him 
to send forth persons to capitulate. 

The ambassadors came into the presence of Muza with awe; for they 
expected to find a fierce and: formidable warrior in one who had filled 
the land with terror: but, to their astonishment, they beheld an ancient 
and venerable man, with white hair, a snowy beard, and a pale, ema- 
ciated countenance. He had passed the previous night without sleep, 
and had been all day in the field: he was exhausted, therefore, by 
watchfulness and fatigue ; and his garments were covered with dust. 

‘ What a devil of a man is this,’ murmured the ambassadors to one 
another, ‘to undertake such a siege when on the verge of the grave! 
Let us defend our city the best way we can; surely we can hold out 
longer than the life of this greybeard.’ 

They returned to the city therefore, scoffing at an invader who seemed 
fitter to lean on a crutch than to wield a lance ; and the terms offered by 
Muza, which would otherwise have been thought favorable, were scorn- 
fully rejected by the inhabitants. A few days put an end to this mista- 
ken confidence. Abdalasis, the son of Muza, arrived from Africa at 
the head of his reinforcement: he brought seven thousand horsemen, 
and a host of Barbary archers; and made a glorious display as he 
marched into the camp. The arrival of this youthful warrior was 
hailed with great acclamations; so much had he won the hearts of the 
soldiery by the frankness, and suavity, and generosity of his conduct. 
Immediately after his arrival a grand assault was made upon the city ; 
and several of the huge battering engines being finished, they were 
wheeled up, and began to thunder against the walls. 

The unsteady populace were again seized with terror ; and surround- 
ing their governor with fresh clamors, obliged him to send forth ambas- 
sadors a second time to treat of a surrender. When admitted to the 
presence of Muza, the ambassadors could scarcely believe their eyes ; 
or that this was the same withered, white-headed old man, of whom they 
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had lately spoken with scoffing. His hair and beard were tinged of a 
ruddy brown; his countenance was refreshed by repose, and flushed 
with indignation; and he appeared a man in the matured vigor of his 
days. The ambassadors were struck with awe. ‘Surely,’ whispered 
they one to the other, ‘ this must be either a devil or a magician, who 
can thus make himself old and young at pleasure !’ 

Muza received them haughtily. ‘Hence!’ said he, ‘and tell your 
people I grant them the same terms I have already proffered, provided 
the city be instantly surrendered ; but, by the head of Mahomet, if there 
be any further delay not one mother’s son of ye shall receive mercy at 
my hands!’ 

The deputies returned into the city pale and dismayed. ‘Go forth! 
go forth!’ cried they, ‘and aecept whatever terms are offered: of what 
avail is it to fight against men who can renew their youth at pleasure ? 
Behold, we left the leader of the infidels an old and feeble man, and to- 
day we find him youthful and vigorous!’. 

The place was, therefore, surrendered forthwith, and Muza entered 
it in triumph. His terms were merciful. Those who chose to remain 
were protected in persons, possessions, and religion: he took the pro- 
perty of those only who abandoned the city, or had fallen in battle ; to- 
gether with all arms and horses, and treasures and ornaments of the 
churches. Among these sacred spoils was found a cup, made of a sin- 
gle pearl, which a king of Spain in ancient times, had brought from 
the temple of Jerusalem when it was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. 
This prize was presented by Muza to the caliph, and placed in the prin- 
cipal mosque of the city of Damascus. 

Muza knew how to esteem merit even inan enemy. When Sacarus, 
the governor of Merida, appeared before him, he lauded him greatly 
for the skill and courage he had displayed in defence of his city; and, 
taking off his own scimitar, which was of great value, girded it upon 
him with his own hands. ‘ Wear this,’ said he, ‘as a poor memorial 
of my admiration ; a soldier of such virtue and valor is worthy of far 
higher honors.’ 

He would have engaged the governor in his service, or have persua- 
ded him to remain in the city, as an illustrious vassal of the caliph ; but 
the noble-minded Sacarus refused to bend to the yoke of the conquerors ; 
nor could he bring himself to reside contentedly in his country, when 
subjected to the domination of the infidels. Gathering together all those 
who chose to accompany him into exile, he embarked, to seek some 
country where he might live in peace, and in the free exercise of his 
religion. What shore these ocean-pilgrims landed upon has never been 
revealed ; but tradition vaguely gives us to believe that it was some un- 
known island, far in the bosom of the Atlantic. 
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You ask me, Epwakrp, what I think Methinks it will be always blue ; 
Of this new fashionable ink? At all events, when used by you 
1’ll answer briefly, Np: It never will be red. 
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THE VELVET BONNET. 









WRITTEN BEFORE EMBAREING FOR EBUROPESE. 






A TaBLE stands within my hall — 
Broad hangs a blue cloth on it; 

A brownish cloak is there —o’er all, 

A crimson, velvet bonnet. 






Business employs full half my day, 
I walk home thinking on it — 
Enter’d ?— each care hath flown away! 
I’ve seen that velvet bonnet ! 

















Visions of joy surround my head, 
I ne’er have reason’d on it — 
I’ve told them all when I have said, 
I’ve seen that velvet bonnet. 


That careless riband floating’ there, 
A chin hath rested on it— 

Ah sweet,-‘most sweet, and debonnaire, 

Riband, and chin, and bonnet! 





If joy and words were one with me 

*d make a rhyme upon it— 
What art thou! —if I might make free — 
Bright, mystick, velvet bonnet ! 


I see THEE! —straight I think of Song! 
Of Idyl, Lyrick, Sonnet — 

Dost thou unto my muse belong, 

Thou crimson, velvet bonnet ? 


By what enchantment art thou there, 
And whose the head to don it ?— 
The chevelure thou shad’st, is *t fair ? 
Thou shak’st thine head, thou bonnet! 





Perhaps thou know’st I like dark best 
And put’st the best face on it? 

‘ Long lash’? ‘ bright smile’? what’s that thou say’st? 

Deceive me not, sweet bonnet! 


Tell me the charm that glads my heart 
And sheds this beam upon it, — 

Source of this blessedness impart, — 

Oh speak to me, dear bonnet! 





How tall ’s the maid to whom thou ’rt given ? 
Put thy construction on it— 

‘ Tall as thy heart when thou think’st of Heaven.’ 

Well said, thou sage grave bonnet! 















Oft on my knee of Heaven I think, 
Not cll om I upon it — : 

‘ Far oftener she at The Fountain-brink.’ 

True, true, thou loyal bonnet! 


















Imprisonment for Debt. 


Adieu my hall! Welcome blue Sea! 
And, when we float upon it, 

Dost think this maid will think of me? 

Speak, speak once more, dear bonnet! 


* There’s sky o’er land, there’s Heaven o’er sea, 
Ride, may’ st thou, deftly on it! 

Oft of th wife ; and—once, of thee.’ 

Bless thee, kind velvet bonnet! 


And take this thought from my deep heart 
And pin thy faith upon it: 

It costs a pang from thee to part 

Thou gentle crimson bonnet ! 


Guard well the head we love so well 
And rest thee lightly on it ; 

My rhyme grows sad — grave now thy spell — 
Farewell! thou much-lov’d bonnet! 


JounN WaATERs. 





IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 





‘ Down with the law that binds them thus, 
Unworthy freemen ! —let it find 
No refuge from the withering curse 
Of Gop and human kind: 
No longer dare as crime to brand 
The chastenings of the ALM1cHTy’s hand!’ 
WHITTIER. 





Amone all the laws which our country ever sanctioned, and all the 
customs which we as an enlightened nation ever practised, none in bar- 
barity of purpose and cruelty of execution ever equalled that most im- 
pious of all human laws, which permits the imprisoning of individuals 
for debt. This law stands alone, without a single parallel in the history 
of modern times. It stands as a monitor, ‘warning nations that its 
approach is danger!’ It is an impartial as well as a malicious law; 
for not only does it exert its force on the guilty, on those who borrow 
with an intention never to pay, but it also exercises its power with 
equal malice on the innocent. If it were not for this; if it were not 
for the fact that those who are unavoidably in debt, those who are in 
debt to avoid starvation, are confounded with those who are guilty, those 
who borrow money to spend in delusive pleasures, the cruelty of this 
law would be somewhat abated. But the power of man cannot always 
discern the innocent from the guilty; man cannot always fathom what 
lies concealed in the intricacies of the heart. Hence injustice is often 
practised in relation to this and every other law. Persons conscious of 
no guilt whatever, have been seized upon as felons ; their cries for mercy 
disregarded ; and they themselves ruthlessly cast into prison. ll this 
proceeds from the mistaken notion of converting debt into crime ; of 
making debt a criminal transaction. That it is not a criminal transac- 
tion, any person who investigates the subject will at once perceive. 
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Iam glad to be able to say that the law which sanctions this custom 
is abolished in some of the ‘ United States;’ that some have burst the 
bonds which so long have bound them. Among those who boldly 
declare themselves freed from this abominable custom, the ‘ Empire State’ 
stands the first. On the other hand, several of the Western States still 
cling to the absurd and cruel law. But they too will be redeemed ; they 
must be redeemed! The abolition of this custom with them would have 
a most happy effect on the whole country ; and they would feel relieved 
from a heavy load of local oppression and tyranny. When will this aboli- 
tion take place? When will punishment cease to be exercised against 
the innocent? Alas! we know not! Could we by any magic power 
unveil the secrets of the tomb; could we examine the hidden cham- 
bers of the past; we should behold many a victim of ‘ slaughtered 
innocence ;? many a wretch who lived unsuspected and died unscathed. 
There is One who possesses this power. There is an Eye above, which 
pierces the deepest recesses of the heart; which penetrates the inmost 
chambers of the soul. To that Eye all is uncovered and bare. All 
that man can do, is to judge of the heart by external actions ; and upon 
this principle, the grossest errors will and do often take place. The 
records of our courts of law will show abundant proofs of this fact. 

In conclusion, we appeal to the friends of suffering humanity ; to the 
patriots of our nation; to the judges of our land; to exert themselves 
in favor of the universal abolition of the law which sanctions imprison- 
ment for debt. A bill to this effect, advocated by the wisest minds in 
England, has recently passed the British Parliament. Let not America 
be behind England in humanity! Let the Western States listen to the 
voice of Reason, and do away with this unrighteous law. Let them 
think of its bearing, its influence — its great wrong. We of the Em- 
pire State look forward to the future with bright and flattering prospects. 
We hope soon to see our country entirely redeemed from the bondage 
of this law. We wait anxiously for the time when our Republic shall 
be pure in all her laws. Then, the friendless will be befriended ; the 
orphan and the poor provided for. 


J.-E. W. 





SONNET: 





T 





HE PAST. 






As stars give radiance from a cloudy sky, 
Gemming the pall of night, so bright thoughts lie 

On Memory’s canopy. The darkest life 

Bears fruits of gold *mid the world’s selfish strife. 
The riches of ke past! the miser’s store, 

Where the heart’s av’rice counts its spring-time o’er! 
The dawn of hope, those blossoms of the brain, 
The growth of Heaven, and there our fullest gain: 
The spirits kindred in a world of light 

Will find those glories in the Infinite! 

Winged by the angels rose our wishes’ breath, 
Creating forms beyond the reach of Death, 

To meet the fancies of the poet’s theme, 

And show the truth of an immortal dream! 


New-York, May 24, 1844. 


Wm. Jas. Cotean, 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Poems AND BALLApDs oF ScuiiiEr. Translated by Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron, Bart. 
With a brief sketch of the Author’s Life. In one volume. pp. 424. New-York. HarPER AND 
BRroTHERS. 


Tuis is a volume which has long been demanded by the public; and in the Herculean 
task of translating the poems and ballads of the great German into our vernacular, Mr. 
Butwer Lytron (a transposition of names brought about by some dimly-understood 
transfer of family titles and estates) has acquitted himself with a good degree of honor. 
When we consider the great difficulty of rendering the German into English, in such a 
manner as to retain the spirit, rhyme, and measure of the original, the wonder should per- 
haps be, that the learned Baronet has succeeded even so well as he has. Still, we cannot 
help thinking that a judicious selection from the previous translations of the longer poems 
of ScHILLER, the vacancies being filled up with his own translations, ‘ edited by Sir Ep- 
waRD Butwer Lytron,’ would have been a more desirable work than the one under 
notice. Most of the briefer songs, epigrams, etc., are rendered with great faithfulness and 
spirit: they are far better specimens than the longer poems. ‘The Dance’ is extremely 
well translated, and in this respect is in marked contrast with the beautiful poem of ‘ The 
Sharing of the Earth,’ which is very carelessly rendered, especially the last stanza. In 
‘The Ideal and the Aétual Life’ better justice is done to Scarier than in any other of 
the longer poems. It will well reward perusal. We wish we could praise the ‘ Hymn to 
Joy ;’ but it is not felicitously done, and the measure especially is much changed. Take 
a stanza of the chorus. Mr. BuLwenr gives us: 


* Wuy bow ye down, why down, ye millions? 
Oh! world, thy Maxenr’s throne to see; 

Look upward — search the star-pavilions, 
There must His mansion be!’ 


Mr. C. B. BurkHarprt, in an original translation, now before us, renders this much more 
faithfully : 


‘ Mrxxr0Nns bow with bended knee; 
Fee} ye, men, that Gop is near? 
Look beyond that starry sphere, 

There, there must His dwelling be.’ 


In ‘ The Gods of Greece,’ also, the measure of the original has undergone a marked 
alteration, and without any apparent necessity. The same is true of ‘The Hostage,’ and 
‘The Assignation,’ ‘ Rudolf of Hapsburg,’ ete. ‘The Veiled Image at Sais’ is well trans- 
lated. There are sufficient proofs that it has been well studied, to be found in ‘ The Stu- 
dent’ and in‘ Zanoni.’ The same remark will apply to ‘ Pompeii and Herculaneum.’ The 
‘Punch Songs’ are extremely well rendered ; ‘The Youth by the Brook’ and ‘To the 
Ideal’ are prettily and faithfully transferred to the English; ‘Cassandra’ too, and ‘The 
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Victory Feast,’ are admirably done; and go far toward atoning for such entire failures as 
‘ The Cranes of Ibycus’ and ‘ Pegasus in Harness.’ ‘The Battle’ isexceedingly vigorous ; 
and ‘ The Farewell to the Reader’ worthy of all praise. In ‘ The Artists,’ the Baronet has 
succeeded, by dint of great labor, in ruining the measure and perverting the sense of the 
original, or rather mystifying it, by his additions and alterations. Had he rendered it into 
plain prose, he would have been more successful. He has endeavored to do too much, and 
has failed altogether. We have seen a far better translation than his, of ‘The Song of the 
Bell.’ We referred to, and quoted from it, in a late number of the KNICKERBOCKER ; and 
we have before us, from the pen of C. B. BurkHarpt, Esq.,an accomplished translator of 
his native German into English, a much better version than Mr. BuLwer’s, of ‘ Honor to 
Woman.’ But we must draw our remarks to a close, with the recommendation of the vol- 
ume before us to every lover of the,German and of the productions of one of the most dis- 
tinguished bards who has written in that comprehensive and difficult language. 


OBSERVATIONS IN EUROPE, PRINCIPALLY IN FRANCE AND GREAT-BrRITAIN. By Joun P. Dur- 
BIN, D. D., President of Dickinson College. In two volumes. New-York: HarpPER AND 
BROTHERS. 


WE have been agreeably disappointed in reading these two handsome volumes. The 
route through which they conduct the reader has been made so thoroughly known by the 
shoals of travellers who have passed over it, that the announcement of another book de- 
scriptive of the tour awakens apprehension rather than hope in the mind of one who pro- 
poses to be its reader. But Dr. Dursin has actually given freshness and decided interest 
to this hackneyed theme. He has a graphic method of describing the common incidents 
of a journey, which makes them highly attractive, and a quick discernment to catch new 
beauties and discover additional charms in every thing which comes under his notice. The 
strictly narrative portion of the work, that which sketches Dr. DuRBIN’s progress from 
place to place upon his journey, is not without attraction, and is very agreeably diversified 
by incidents, both pleasant and pathetic. But the best and most valuable parts are those 
which present the writer’s views of the various institutions, political, social and religious, 
of the countries which he visited. He describes them all well, and with discrimination ; 
and his criticisms express uniformly the opinions of one who is felt to be a candid, intelli- 
gent and conscientious judge. He takes no opinions upon trust, but examines, judges and 
reports for himself. Upon many points his readers will seldom agree with him, but they 
will always read his observations with respect, and give them great weight in the forma- 
tion of their own opinions. Dr. DurBIn givesa full and vigorous examination of the policy 
and character of the French government, and his general conclusions differ widely from 
those which are most current upon the same topics. He judges Louis Puivipre and his 
policy very severely ; but we are free to confess that he supports his opinions by copious 
reasons, forcibly and effectively urged; and his review of this, as well as those of other 
subjects, will be read with universal interest. His description of Paris, with the plan of 
its famous military fortifications, is the clearest and most satisfactory we have ever met. 
He examines in the same close and vigorous manner the institutions of Great-Britain, and 
his observations upon these topics are marked by more candor, as well as by a greater de- 
gree of discrimination, than most that has heretofore been written upon these subjects. 
His account of the history and prospects of Methodism will have a very deep interest for 
the members of that very large and respectable denomination, of which Dr. Dursin is a 
distinguished divine. We cordially commend his interesting volumes to the attention of 
our readers, regretting that we have not space to speak at greater length of their merits, 
as well as to present a few of the passages we had marked for transfer to our pages. It is 


_ worthy of mention, perhaps, that in ‘ an age’ of poor paper and bad printing, these volumes 


are remarkable, on the other hand, for their excellence in these respects. 
VOL. XXIV. 9 
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AmeRIcAN CRIMINAL TriAts. By PeteG W. CHANDLER, Member of the American Antiquarian 
Society and of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Volume IL. pp. 387. Boston: TImoTHY 
H. CarTER AND Company. London: A. MAxwk 1, Lincoln’s Inn. 


We regard Mr. CHANDLER’s ‘Criminal Trials’ as a work of great interest and value ; 
and in a notice of the first volume, gave our reasons somewhat at large, in favor of its 
general acceptance at the hands of the American public. It is written and compiled with 
evident labor and care, and in a style which, while it is simple and unpretending, is yet 
replete with attraction. The trials embraced in the volumes before us are those of Batu- 
SHEBA Spooner and others before the Superior Court of Judicature, for the murder of her 
husband, Josaua Spooner, of Brookfield, Massachusetts, in 1788; of Colonel Davip HeEn- 
LEY, before a General Court-Martial, for improper conduct as an officer of the American 
army, Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1788; of Major ANDRE, before a Board of General 
Officers, by order of Gen. GEorGE WASHINGTON, in 1780; of Josaua Herr Smirtu, before 
a Court-Martial, on a charge of aiding and assisting BengEpict ARNOLD, New-York, 1780 ; 
and of the Rhode-Island Judges of the Superior Court of Judicature, for their judgment in 
the case of TREVETT against WHEEDEN, on information and complaint for refusing paper 
bills for butcher’s meat, in 1786. Of the first trial, which produced great excitement at 
the time, no authentic report has untif now appeared. Many facts new at least to us are 
embraced in the interesting trials of HENLEY and ANDRE; while that of Smiru developes 
some of the secret incidents of the ARNOLD conspiracy. The case of the Rhode-Island 
Judges was remarkable for the principle involved in it, and the array of legal talent en- 
gaged in the defence. The work is executed with great typographical neatness, and is 
embellished with an authentic portrait of the young and lamented ANDRE. 


A LECTURE ON THE LATE IMPROVEMENTS IN Stream NAVIGATION AND THE ArTs oF NAVAL 
Warrare. Withabrief notice of Ertcsson’s Caloric Engine. By JoHNO.SarGENT. New- 
York and London: Wiiry ann PutTNamM. 


Tuis is the title of a pamphlet of sixty-four pages, put forth in the style of typographical 
elegance which characterises every thing from Osporn’s press. The author, Mr. Joun O. 
SARGENT, has never before, we believe, attached his name to any literary production; and 
yet perhaps few writers, equally young, have written and published so much. While an 
undergraduate at Cambridge, he was one of the editors of ‘ The Collegian,’ a monthly 
magazine far superior to any thing of the kind before or since attempted by university stu- 
dents. Among his collaborateurs were the late W. H. Stmmons, the lamented and popular 
lecturer, and Dr. O. W. Houmes, the poet. Mr. SarGent’s contributions to this work 
were remarkably clever, and gave abundant evidence of the literary talents which he has 
since exhibited. The political papers which, while a laborious student at law, Mr. Sar- 
GENT found leisure to contribute to a prominent daily journal in Boston, brought him into 
public notice as a vigorous political writer, and procured him a connection with the ‘ New- 
York Courter and Enquirer’ daily journal, the columns of which, previous to the election of 
Gen. Harrison, will bear creditable testimony to his editorial ability and industry. He is 
now in active and successful practice of the legal profession in this city. 

The present lecture was delivered before the Boston Lyceum in December last, and the 
author has published it by way of reply to the numerous applications he has received for 
its repetition in other"places. One of the principal topics is a description of Er1csson’s new 
propelling apparatus ; an invention which promises to create another epoch in the art of 
navigation, The success of the propeller seems to have been abundantly tested in the case 
of the United States war-steamer Princeton, to which it has been applied with the most 
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satisfactory results. It may be remembered that there was a trial of speed between the 
Princeton and the Great Western British steamer, last October, and that the former gained 
a decided victory. Here is a practical evidence of the merits of the invention, in opposi- 
tion to which nothing can be said. The following extract indicates some of its advantages : 


‘Sreamers as hitherto constructed may be well enough employed in maintaining communication 
between distant shores and distant fleets, or in towing ships of war into position; but they are not 
capable of mingling in the combat. It is difficult, however, to imagine a more formidable or more 
safe machine of warfarethan the Princeton. Not only can she act upon data of seasons and distances, 
with an accuracy that winds or waves can but little disturb, but she can move secretly and silently 
upon her prey. There is no cloud of smoke to track her path by day, and the noiseless action of her 
submerged propeller gives no warning to the enemy of her approach by night. Tempests cannot 
thwart her; calms cannot delay her progress. By the location of her moving power below the water- 
line, it is protected from the missiles of theenemy. She can select her own time and place of attack. 
She can never be forced into an engagement, and in a thousand situations in which the crippled line- 
of-battle ship or the crippled paddle-wheel steamer would be at the mercy of the enemy, the Prince- 
ton may retire from a superior foe, and with her unimpaired moving power, retain a position from 
which she may mark her very retreat with destruction and death.’ 


Not the least interesting part of this lecture is the biographical sketch of Mr. Ericsson, 
who in his contributions to mechanical science has been equalled by few men of the age. 
The whole discourse is interesting and eloquent ; and, what is still better, perfectly new in 
its materials. It will of course claim the attention of all persons interested in the advance- 
ment of the art of navigation, and there are none by whom it may not be read with profit. 


. 


GIRLHOOD AND WoMANHOOD: OR, SKETCHES OF MY ScHOOL-MATES. By Mrs. A. J. Graves, author 
of ‘Women in America.’ In one volume. pp. 216. Boston: T. H. Carter anp Company 
and BENJAMIN B. MusseEy. 


Turs is a volume destined to effect great good, wherever it shall be heedfully perused. 
It is written in a style of marked naturalness and simplieity, which wins at once upon the 
reader; ‘and the inculeations of the author are of the most useful and wholesome kind. 
The book consists of a series of twelve pictures, drawn from human nature as it is found, 
and not from any ideal representation of what it may become. Nothing higher is attempted 
by the author than to exhibit different varieties of female character as seen in girlhood, 
and to follow them to their full development in womanhood, to prove the natural connec- 
tion that exists between these two important periods. As the girl is, the woman will be, 
unless some powerful counteraction has intervened. In drawing her portraits from the in- 
mates of a boarding-school, instead of taking them from the members of a family around 
the domestic hearth, it was easier to find the requisite varieties, and to study human nature 
as it usually presents itself unchecked in its tendencies in youth, and consequently seeking 
its own element amidst surrounding circumstances in maturity. And by exhibiting a board- 
ing-school under the most favorable conditions in which it is possible to place one, and 
where more is attempted than is usually done, toward the formation and modification of 
character, it is seen how little power can be exercised, even by the best of teachers, in 
counteracting evil tendencies, or in establishing a firm foundation of moral principle. ‘The 
great responsibility,’ says the author, ‘of making men or women what they should be, 
rests not upon teachers, upon whom Gop has not laid it, but upon parents, and upon them 
alone. Itis in their hands that the present life and future destiny of each child are chiefly 
placed, and for which they alone will be called on to renderan account at the great day of 
reckoning.’ We could wish that we had space to illustrate the justice of the praise which 
we have awarded to this excellent volume, by quoting from its pages ‘ AMANDA MALvINa 
Burton, or Fashionable Ambition,’ and ‘ Saran SHEerman, or the Mechanic’s Daughter ;’ 
but our limits are imperative ; and we can only commend these, with the other spirited 
sketches embraced inthe work, to the thoughtful regard of our readers. 
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‘PaRis IN HER DREssInG-gowNn.’ — It is not a little laughable, to one who ‘ knows the 
world of New-York’ only, to obtain now and then a glimpse at the wires, three or four 
thousand miles away, which move the puppets of pseudo-fashionable society among us. 
But to show, to those who are of our initiated, the feeble second-hand affectations of the 
travelled ‘apes of apes’ in our midst, we shall ask the attention of our metropolitan readers 
to the following faithful sketch of ‘ Paris in her Dressing-gown,’ rendered into English for 


our pages with the speed of transplanted Parisian fashions, from a recent sketch by 
EvGEenE BrirFravu_t. 


PRIVATE life has been wisely and justly protected, so far as it respects individuals; but that of a 
people can only shelter itself in glass-houses. Details of the Parisian mode of living we shall endeavor 
to lay before you; and that which we especially desire to sketch, is Paris chez lui — Paris at home. 
If you possess any curiosity concerning costumes, take a glance at Paris in her dressing-gown. The 


carnival, which displays during three days its whimsicalities in our streets, dwells all the year in the 
most sumptuous apartments of our monumental habitations. There it is fixed permanently ; it is 
the carnival in lodgings. There you will find costumes of every form and color. Fantasy, with its 
most capricious vagaries, usurps the place of taste: the grand essential and important point is, to be 
different from the common herd. Before all and above all, to be original, at any price. 

What a grotesque gallery! The very wisest follow the greatest fools. There is no need of a new 
AsmoDEUvs to discover these mysteries: let us enter and look around. 

That which is commonly called the Middle Ages and Gothic bric-d-brac, is still turning many heads. 
The old feudal castles are despoiled and copied, in order to furnish and encumber our dwelling- 
houses, so narrow and confined, when brought into comparison with the habitations of old giants. 
Do not be surprised to find in this entresol of the Rue de Provence an armory as complete as that of 
a Burgrave. Here is a panoply, perfect in every part: to place this human shell in a space so small, 
it has been found necessary to bend the knees; yet notwithstanding this, the helmet of the iron 
spectre touches the ceiling! Here we are in a crowd of ottomans, side-boards, cupboards of dark 
heavy wood, twisted, sculptured, incrusted and carved in a miraculous manner. Small statues, vases 
covered with bas-reliefs, pictures, damask, brocade, fill every disposable place. This sanctuary, hung 
with thick curtains, receives but a doubtful light; every thing looks strangely sad; each object, each 
utensil, each piece of furniture, seems out of place: their use is hardly known, and they appear to de- 
mand for what purpose they are there. The master enters to receive us. He wears the costume of a 
chevalier unarmed. His long robe of brocade is confined around his waist by a silk-and-gold cord. 
His throat is bare; his pantaloons fit closely to his figure; his shoes are of velvet; his cap low, 
round, and without a feather, but bordered with miniver; he has no poignard in his girdle, but he 
plays with a small dagger of exquisite workmanship. The commencement of the conversation is 
very embarrassing. Naturally one would suppose that with such a man, and in such a place, the 
talk should be of deeds of prowess and falconry. He however relieves you from your perplexing 
situation ; he asks your opinion of the last opera. Be careful how you accept an invitation to break- 


fast: this proud noble has no venison hung up. He will offer you a boiled egg and a cup of tea. 
This gentleman is the fraction of a stock-broker. 
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Step with precaution: every thing here commands silence, invites reflection, and disposes to medi- 


tation. This lodging-room is very austere-looking ; it is almost without any other ornament save its 
green hangings and old oaken wainscoating. Do not disturb the man who dwells herein. Cast your 
eyes on his pale and sunken visage, his dried-up and bony figure, his dishevelled hair, his wrapper of 
black serge, which entirely conceals the frail and attenuated form! Doubtless under that vestment 
you will find the penitential hair-cloth. Does he seek the great arcanum ? How his serious profile 
The head thus shadowed forth is worthy of the pencil of Rempranpr. 
Let us approach slowly. He raises his eyes toward heaven; he speaks in a low tone; he sits erect ; 
Good morning, my friends.’ 


is delineated on the wall! 


he exclaims: ‘I have found it! - < - 


‘And what is it that you seek 
‘Parbleu! a finale for a couplet.’ 
He is writing a vaudeville! 


How charming and gay is this apartment! 


How glittering and sparkling! — how splendid, how 


delicious! All is silk, and ribands, and lace; loves and shepherds; Paphos, Arcadia and Cythére. 


It is morning at Madame 





’ 
8. 


What a lovely cresture! 


How seducing and pretty she looks 


under her lace-curtains, as she lies buried in this profusion of pillows, so spotless and white! Really, 
I can’t help saying that she looks like a rose buried in snow. It is the language of the country. 
She is about to get out of bed. Her hair is already dressed ; she wears a small English lace-cap, 


without any flowers, but laden with ribands; and is wrapped in a lawn dressing-gown and muslin ~ 


mantilla. She pushes her feet into slippers of cashmere, steps lightly on the leopard-skin which is 
placed at the foot of her bed, from thence on her velvet carpet, and with a bound she plunges into the 
ample arm-chair, which is gently moved toward her ‘toilet, with its transparent and rose-colored 


draperies, like the altar of a convent. 


‘Ah! here there can be no mistake ! — this is a pearl fallen from the casket of the Regency.’ 

Admirable! You ‘talk like a book’—like a romance of that epoch. She has near her a maid 
whose bearing is more bold than cunning. Doubtless we shall now see the Abbé, the Chevalier, the 
poet, the footman of M. le Duc; the leveret, the perfumed billet. But no; listen. 

‘ANNA, I am at home to no one; to no one, do you understand? These suppers fatigue me 


horribly - + +? 


Doubtless she has supped in the snug apartments of M. le Duc? 

‘ And beside, this smell of cigars makes me very ill. The little fool of a BertHa smoked; the gen- 
tleman thought it charming ; so I must needs try, and it made me very ill; the private rooms of the 
Café Anglais are so narrow and confined. Champagne don’t suit them any more; they drink iced 
Madcira or brandy : it is detestable, particularly the next day. Mademoiselle ANNa, give me, if you 
please, a glass of eausucrée. Put into it just adrop of rum, I pray you. Let me see the papers.’ 


* Here are the fashions.’ 


‘No, the theatres! the theatres! Ah! how stupid; always the same entertainment!’ 


‘The courts of law?’ 


‘Ah! yes, the sessions; it is so amusing. Ah! bah! it is too much; no murders to-day; not even 


an execution.’ 


What a strange Marchioness! Yesterday she made hats in the Rue Vivienne. 

From thence to Aspasta, there is only a step. Follow me. - + - Here every thing is modelled 
after the antique. The mistress of these apartments is inspired byher name. She wiles away her 
leisure hours with cabinet ministers. Look at her as she reclines on this couch, which has been stolen 
for her from the Drpo of Gurrrn. She is enveloped in an ample tunic of white merino, which shows 
to advantage her voluptuous figure. She unites to the proud beauty of a Roman matron the noble 
regularity of the Grecian models: on her naked arms she wears heavy bracelets of burnished gold ; 
the agraffe which fastens her floating tunic is formed of a cameo which represents a satyr teasing a 
nymph. Doubtless she is about to take a perfumed bath ina shell of jasper or porphyry. We shall 
see her admire herself in one of those golden mirrors which costs the entire revenue of a pro- 
vinee. + - + No: she has sent for a bath from the nearest bathing-house, for which, afterward, she 
will account with her cook. 

And this sorrowful-looking young man, so long in the waist, so pale, and so insipid; he has all the 


airs of Lauzun, and gives audience to his gallant correspondents; his flowery robe-de-chambre is 
softly wadded; he wears a honey-comb cap with a top-knot; near to him, on the back of an arm- 
chair, hangs his peignoir, trimmed with lace, which he wears when he is at his toilette. His room is 
fitted up 4 la Saracen. You would think he had just returned from the Crusades. 
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In this boudoir, which the little dame, whom you took just now for a Marchioness, might envy; 
where you see so much delicacy of finish, exquisite, ‘recherché,’ and delicious futilities ; so much of 
the recaille and Pompapour; do not be afraid to look at the formidable Baron, with his heavy beard, 
his coat of buffalo-skin, and all booted and spurred, as if ready for the fight. His voice is terrible ; 
he is going to ask for his arms. No; he calls Trilby, his little pet-dog, and he also asks for his twee- 
zers. He dined yesterday near us. He ate stewed apples and drank iced water. But come, let us 
make haste. There is still a rich collection to visit. 

The mornings of Paris belong to all countries except ourown. We have Spaniards, who at home 
wear the resille, the sombrero, and the brown cloak; Neapolitan brigands; fishermen of the Adriatic 
with their Dalmatian vests; Turks are abundant; the Greeks and Albanians innumerable. The East 
is decidedly in favor. Neither Russians nor Poles are wanting, furred and almost hidden in their am- 
ple pelisses, with morocco boots embroidered with gold. The Arabs, with their hooded burnous, have 
multiplied ad infinitum since our African conquest. The Renaissance and its wonders, and copies of 
Francois L., abound every where. Sometimes in these dwellings, so fantastically ornamevted, you 
will find quite a settlement of hermits, dressed in the usual garment of recluses; in other places are 
to be seen monks and cells. The religious garb has been much in request among poets. We have 
knowna shop-keeper’s boy who ran his errands dressed as a Tasso! Sailors at home have also nume- 
rous and ardent partisans. Almost all these sea-dogs dress, or rather disguise themselves, as Corsairs 
of the Archipelago, after the illustrations of Lord Byron. We have also chalets and Swiss shep- 
herds, and sailors from Normandy and Brittany. The Scotch flourish, and the highland plaid is very 
recherché. There is no kind of disguise that is not fancied by Paris in her dressing-gown. There 
are some people who wrap themselves in a sheet, like a Roman mantle; others sleep almost naked 
on carpets. It is in families almost intellectual, that this mania for costumes and extravagances, 
which they call ‘ eccentricities,’ is manifested with most éclat. Smoking is universal; here in chi- 
boques, in Hungarian pipes; there in German meerschaums. Every variety of cigars makes up:a 
part of legitimate household joys. A young painter ate cheese from Brie, and cracked nuts with a 
rich yatagan: at a breakfast given by a student, all the guests drank out of cups fashioned like skulls. 
Those who cannot attain either elegance or luxuries, in their caprice fall back on the ugly and the 
horrible. Can it be believed that many of them have adopted something similar to the great coat and 
cap of the galley-slaves! The swan-skins of our fathers, the warm surtouts of flannel, the felt hats, 
wide trowsers, and green slippers, are placed in the ranks of human infirmities. 

Let us however render justice to the female sex. ‘They have not ceded as much as the men 
to these ridiculous and burlesque fancies. With very few exceptions, they are, when at home, suita- 
bly dressed; they have the good sense not to renounce the attractions of a negligé and the charms of 
a dishabille. Those who have thrown them aside, have chosen masculine allurements, and wear vol- 
untarily in their apartments the masculine costume. There are others who believe women are like 
an ode; and that at home, both in their person and in their furniture, a charming disorder is an effect 
of art. 

Appearances are deceitful. Ifa man apes the airs of genius, be assured he is a fool. Those who 
make the greatest parade of their libraries do not read at all; a desk splendidly provided with ink, 
wax, paper, and all the brilliant superfluities which are the play-things of the idle, always indicates a 
man who never writes. How many trophies of arms have we seen in the chambers of cowards! how 
many sets of pipes with people whom a puff of smoke would make sea-sick! how many objects of art 
with the ignorant! how many pianos always closed! and in fine, how many hunting-weapons that have 
never killed a lark! These absurdities are indigenous. One becomes a citizen’ of the world, in 
order to forget his native village. It appears that a national appearance is too pitiful. To escapethe 
humiliation of being thought a Frenchman, the Frenchman makes himself an Iroquois. This is very 
much liked. The Indian and savage costumes have many admirers. About these days, the Chinese 
are making an irruption in the chamber-costumes; pointed hats, silk robes, and shoes with turned-up 
toes, make their venders’ fortunes. We have reason to believe that travelling cures this folly. A 
man who has seen much, contracts a certain independence in his interior arrangements: he cares 
less to appear singular than he who really imagines he has travelled over all the countries whose cos- 
tumes he adopts. 

In the evening, this society, in open revolt during the morning against the laws of costume, is do- 
cile and submissive to fashion. Then it gives up its own will; it all appears cast in the same mould. 
There would be no change necessary from the ball-costume to a dress of deep mourning. Sometimes 
the fitting-up of the apartment is in keeping with the predilections of the owner’s mind. There have 
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been illustrious queens of tragedy whose dwellings were furnished like those of a petit-maitresse of 
Rome. Such examples are around us. At other times great contradiction is manifested between the 
appearance and the reality, the seeming and the true. During his last visit to Paris, Rossini, at his 
apartments in the Madeleine, received visitors in a cotton night-cap! 


SEATSFIELDIANA: NuMBER 'T'wo.— We have been favored with another extract from 
the ‘ Journal of an American Traveller,’ describing more of the incidents of ‘ A day with 
the great SEATSFIELD.’ It will be read with the liveliest interest, from the Bay of Fundy 
to the Oregon. SEATSFIELD is somewhat severe upon one or two of our respected quarterly 
and monthly contemporaries ; but his standards of literary excellence, whether relating to 
authors or periodicals, will perhaps satisfactorily illustrate the quo animo of his animadver- 
sions. We leave him to the tender mercies of the critics. 

‘Our luncheon at Graffensburg was a most appetite-engendering array of cold meats, 
bread of several sorts, cold potatoes sliced with salt, beans, pickled cabbage, and potted 
lobsters from Trieste. This was flanked with copious allowances of water, both hot and 
cold, hard and soft, suerée and ‘ neat.’ I almost smile at myself for being thus particular 
in the details ; but unwilling as | am to lose the slightest association with the great Szats- 
FIELD, I will e’en Boswellize as minutély as memory permits; even at the risk of the sneer 
or the yawn, which is the sure perquisite of the too-faithful journalist. 

‘I was pleased to observe that SzatsrreLp stuck to his American tastes, and made a 
most gallant onset upon the beans. He even ate with his knife instead of the legitimate 
prongs which European etiquette recommends ; and he seemed to take pleasure in affecting 
the rapid or fresco style of deglutition. Five minutes sufficed for the accomplishment of 
his repast, and we were immediately after on our way to the Leibesubungschule, or Gym- 
nasium. SEATSFIELD appeared to me constantly aiming to maintain the simplicity and 
dignity of the American gentleman. Even the tricks which foreigners complain of as so 
disgusting among the uncouth barbarians of the west, 1 mean our spitting and chewing 
propensities, were fully indulged in by our illustrious countryman. Perhaps I am opening 
myself to ridicule in being thus precise, but there are many who will not be displeased to 
know that SEATSFIELD performed thirty-six sputations while we were in the Gymnasium. 
He chews the precious weed inordinately ; always keeping a large wad of tobacco upon 
the right side of his mouth. He took off his coat and vest in the gymnasium, and un- 
buttoning his suspenders, fastened them around his waist. In this diminution of attire, his 
fine manly form displayed itself to great advantage. As he jumped over the bars and exer- 
cised his well-rounded limbs upon the climbing-poles, I could not but feel proud of my 
country, that in an age eminently effeminate, could send forth among the down-trodden 
and degraded population of Europe so grand a specimen of humanity. Having myself 
partaken freely of beans, I felt unwilling to risk any violent display of agility. 1 thought 
it better to keep quiet, and not yield to any explosion of animal spirits, but simply to ob- 
serve the singular individual whom I had come so far to see. After SzatsFrep had enjoyed 
a sufficient degree of glowing exercise, he rejoined me with a look of fine healthy benevo- 
lence, betokening a high degree of intellectual power reposing in a placid condition of 
psychological development. - 

* You are much addicted to exercise,’ I observed. 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Extremely. I have lived a good deal in Kentucky, and I never feel so 
thoroughly awake to the broad consciousness of existence as when warmed into a ruddy 
circulation by outward motion. This is what the Germans call Geblut und darmwahrming. 


I often imagine myself on the banks of the Ohio, with my rifle and hound ; it re-produces 
my ante-virility.’ 
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* May we not impute to this fondness of muscular exertion much of that genial and ani- 
mated description which enlivens your sketches of American life ?’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Unquestionably. Some of my happiest chapters were composed while I 
was on horseback. What do they think of my style in America ?’ 

‘I replied, that for many years I had not perused an American review, and that I was 
therefore unable to say what the opinion of the critics was; but ——’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘I see—Isee. Your politeness forbids you to confess that I am little 
talked about at home. Iam not popular yet. I know it, and I am glad of it. If any fact 
could assure me of posthumous reputation, it would be the neglect of my contemporaries. 
Nothing, I assure you, would more dishearten me in the pursuit of literary fame, than to 
share the present reputation of the ephemeral fry of the day. Let the little DickENsEs 
and BuLwenrs crop their short-lived garlands and welcome: when the gay posies are wilted 
that compose their transitory wreaths, I hope that a sprig or two of ever-green may fall to 
my share. But all that may be as le bon Dieu pleases. Thank heaven! I am not one of 
Apollo’s beggarmen ; the gaberlunzies of Parnassus, that go about suing for a scrap of im- 
mortality. Depend upon it, a Review-reputation is no reputation. The steady breeze of 
lasting glory, the even trade-winds of success, are a very different matter from the con- 
stant succession of light puffs that whiff along your petty coasting-craft on the shore of 
renown.’ 

‘ Yet we are all more or less influenced by an article in the Edinburgh or the Quarterly : 
even the great ones feel their power.’ 

‘ SearsFIELD: ‘ Not a bit—no, Sir. Suppose Joun Miiron putting forth ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ for the first time, in Joun Murray’s clearest type, at half a guinea a volume ; what 
would the Edinburgh say of it? Would n’t Macaunay have his thump and LockHart 
his sneer at it; and all the lesser swarm of mosquito-critics, Foster and others, do their 
best to annihilate ponderous Joun? Sir, no English journal has ever yet noticed a single 
work of mine, and I count myself lucky in having escaped the ill-savored slime of their 
praise or dispraise.’ 

‘What do you think of the ‘ North American?’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Spruce-beer corked in a champagne bottle, and fancying itself made of 
grapes; it makes a loud pop! every time it comes out, but ’tis dropsical stuff; without 
strength, and not always with pungency enough to conceal its impotency.’ 

‘Yet it is thought far sharper and smarter than it used to be. I think it occassionally 
palatable tipple enough.’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ No, Sir; it’s about the same as of yore; a little sharper, perhaps, as you 
say — but the change is not much; only formerly it was in its saccharine stage ; it has 
now arrived at the acetous fermentation. But acidity, Sir, is not strength: putting more 
lemon in your punch will not make it stronger.’ 

‘ Have you not a higher opinion of the Democratic ?” 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ E la stessa cosa: a similar beverage, only ill-bottled, and with poorer 
corks. Ido wonder that my talented countrymen should spend their time in the manufac- 
ture of such small wares. Surely there are many stout able-bodied men among ’em. Why 
should strong, hearty fellows go about playing on the banjo and hurdy-gurdy? If they 
must make a noise, let em at least take a bass-drum and bang away to some purpose. Sir, 
if either of those Reviews should load me with commendation, I shall feel inclined to give 
up novel-writing. I will, like Prospero, break my magic staff: 







‘ Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
1’ll drown my books.’’ 


* Do you hold the same low estimation of all our periodical literature ?’ 
SEATSFIELD: ‘ No, Sir; in the Magazine line we are fast beating the English. Buiack- 
woop may be considered defunct; and even in its best day it was dull trash; the pert 
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nonsense of Eton boys. In America now, our most intellectual men contribute to the 
Magazines: every month gives vent to some valuable outpouring from Jones, W1LLiAMs, 
or Mrs. Brown.’ 

‘Do you ever see the KNICKERBOCKER ?’ 

SEATSFIELD : ‘ Munpr sends it to me now and then, and it is undoubtedly facile princeps. 
Every article is invariably fine ; but it always, I have noticed, grows finer toward the last 
page, until it becomes almost too fine for weak eyes.’ 

‘Do you not think that Quop is good ?” 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Quop?—gquwid est quod? I never read it.’ 

I confess that I thought it rather small! in Skarsrrexp to affect not to have read Quon; 
but even admitting this frailty, no one can say that it proves him to be one“ easily jealous.’ 
He professed however to be a huge admirer of Jonn Waters; and the celebrated ‘ Olla- 
podiana’ I believe he knew by heart. I remarked that many of our greatest men were quite 
unknown, and dwelling unsuspected in every-day society. 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Very true: ‘ Many are poets that have never penned their inspirations.’ 
How many ages did Niagara roar unheard amid the solitude, before the engravers found 
it out? Depend upon it, Sir, that those men who are much talked about before they are 
forty years old, are not really great men.’ 

‘Whom do you consider as very great men?’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘The author of ‘ WasHINnGTON, a National Epic,’ is a great man; but he 
is almost unknown, except to a select ring of admirers: the common herd laugh; so do 
‘clowns at a tragedy.’ 

‘ But do you consider him truly our greatest poet 2” 

SEATSFIELD: ‘I would not say that, for his work is a part only; it isindeed the germ of 
great psychological unfoldings ; but perhaps when the canvass is wholly unrolled, it may 
prove faulty. Por isa man of nearly equal ability, but his genius condescends to dally 
with the diminutive. His soul-grasp is indeed vigorous, but his relish for the beautiful 
breaks up the wholeness of his life-imagery into brilliancy of detail. ‘There is a splendor 
in his general survey of outward things which too often decoys him from the svern filling- 
up and elaborate job-work which is absolutely demanded to rendera work truly artistical.’ 

‘I think it is this impatience of minute craftsmanship which is the main defect of Ame- 
rican poesy.” 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Right; our genius is over-ardent, and the excess of imagination leads us 
into matter-of-fact. This may appear a paradox, but I guess you can solve it. I say that 
common-place becomes poetry to us, because we are too much in the poetical mood to at- 
tend to poetical expression. The vivid eye and lightning-like brain outstrip the duller con- 
ceptions of the tongue. The English are heavier than we: they partake of the Dutch na- 
ture, and have produced better poets, from the simple fact that they have less ef that youth- 
fal snatch at excellence which is the characteristic of American genius. They are dull 
fellows, who do task-work admirably, but they lack the ignea vis.’ 

‘But do you consider SHAKSPEARE a dull fellow ? 

SreatsFIELD: ‘ No, Sir; but he lived in the American age of England. He had a good 
deal of the rough-and-tumble poet, and wrote slap-dash what came uppermost. In Ame- 
rica we have many writers of the same order; and in fact, our state of society in America, 
with its headlong rail-road action, its frequent reverses, its repudiative tendencies, its hel- 
ter-skelterism and go-aheadivity, very nearly resembles the condition of England in the 
sack-drinking, tobacco-smoking, horse-riding, deer-stealing, purse-taking days of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Bardolph, Pistol, the Earl of Essex, Drake, Walsingham, and Corporal Nym. 
England, Sir, in those times, was very much like Illinois at preseut.’ 

‘One would think then that some poet should arise in the far West, of the Shaksperian 
stamp.’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Doubtless there will. He must be born there if any where. England is 
past bearing such men: she can barely produce a small Byron or two every half century. 
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She is not even capable of appreciating such minds now. SHAksPEARE’s fame in England 
has now become altogether traditional: it is only in America and in Germany that he is 
truly understood.’ 

‘Don’t you think that Scorr understood him? 

SEaTsFIELD: ‘ No, Sir; not as ScHLEGEL does—not as Munpt does. I have heard 
Munpr descant for hours upon choice passages in ‘ Pericles and Titus Andronicus,’ which 
have entirely escaped the commendation of any British commentators. SCHLEGEL considers 
the ‘ Yorkshire Tragedy’ one of SHaksrEaReE’s highest creations; Munpr believes ‘Gam- 
mer Gurton’ one of his early productions, before his style was formed. This now would 
never have been conjectured by an Englishman: those British are obtuse dogs.’ 

l observed that ‘if SHaksPpEARE was alive now, he would probably go to America and 
settle.’ 

SEaATSFIELD: ‘Of course he would: what is there in modern England to suit a whole 
nature like his? His inner habit of man would be wholly at variance with the present race 
of Britons. Sir, if he was able to, he would immediately take passage for Boston in the 
Acadia. If he could not afford to go in the cabin, he would not abhor the steerage; nay, 
I ’ll warrant you he would prefer it, for the sake of studying character.’ 

‘What a sensation would his arrival in Boston create !’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘No, Sir; I think not. *I would bean entirely different affair from Dicx- 
ENs’s arrival; no dinner-giving, no speech-making, no levées at the Tremont-House. I 
imagine Mr. SHAKsPEARE, attired in a sober suit of drab, landing at the Boston wharf and 
walking with his staff and bundle up to the ‘ Bite Tavern.’ No young literati would find 
him there. LoncGFrELLow or Prerpront would leave no cards for him at the bar. No pro- 
fessor would invite him to Cambridge; no Lyceum would desire him to give a lecture. 
You would not find him going about in processions with badge and banner, and boasting 
of ‘the mad days that he had seen.’ Deacon Grant would never make a temperance 
delegate of him. No, Sir; you would find him at the National Theatre, awaiting the re- 
sult of negotiations pending with Mr. Pe.sy; or he would soon make his way quietly to 
New-York, and engage himself at the Chatham or the Bowery. In the evening you might 
observe him at the ‘ Shades,’ or the ‘ Ram’s-Head House,’ probing the mysteries of the 
human heart over a mug of ale. Of a Sunday morning you might meet him in the fields 
at Hoboken, musing amid the clover, and picking up similes from the ‘ meanest flower that 
blows.’ Noiselessly thus would he glide through American existence, winning a silent im- 
mortality ; until, o’erwearied with the jarring world, he might retreat to some remote set- 
tlement in the West, and only occasionally correspond with the Magazines.’ 

‘I think he would write for the KnIcKERBOCKER.’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Very likely: every month would fetch forth another number of ‘ Mack- 
beth’ or ‘ Othello.’ 

Here SEATSFIELD proposed to go and get a mint-julep in honor of the day, and our con- 
versation was interrupted for half an hour. 


‘REMARKABLE Visions.’ — This little volume, lately put forth by Jonpan anpd Company, Boston, 
comprises highly important revelations concerning the life after death. It is a translation from the 
German, of an account of several remarkable visions, which were vouchsafed to a young and truly 
pious maiden, and ‘ which were caused neither by excitement of mind, nor by the wild dreams of an 
overwrought imagination, but were solely the effect of a feeble system of nerves, by means of which 
she was transported into a state of spiritual sight-seeing; and it was in this state of body that her 
spirit rose from the earth into higher regions, and was thereby enabled to see and hear things which 
are concealed from the natural eye and ear of man; and, in this state she was conducted into the em- 
pire of departed spirits, and saw things which are of the highest interest to the church and the world.’ 


*It was a great while ago; a good way off; and perhaps it was n’t so;’ as the Indian unbeliever said 
to the missionary. 
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NationaL Acapgemy or DesigN.—WE resume and conclude our remarks upon the 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design; but not without being conscious that there 
are very many meritorious works of art which we have left unnoticed. To some of these 
we may hereafter incidentally refer. We are well pleased to learn that the exhibition has 
been unusually well attended ; and we trust that while it shall remain open, not only our 
citizens generally, but strangers from other cities and the country, will embrace the 
opportunity to visit it. There is no place in the metropolis where an hour or two may be 
spent so agreeably. 

KNEELAND, H. — Mr. KNEELAND has four busts in the exhibition. One, the head of a 
distinguished citizen, is first among the minutely-faithful likenesses which our artist has 
produced. Another, of a young lady, is graceful, pleasing, and expressive, and is moreover 
an exact counterpart of the original. Mr. KNEELAND is winning his way, and in the right 
way too, to deserved distinction in his line of art. 

T. H. Marrgson. — No. 251: ‘ Whirling the Plate.’ ‘This is a bold attempt for an artist 
so little known; but ‘ nothing venture nothing win’ is a maxim we like to see acted upon 
by a young man. In the design and composition he has succeeded well, and shows that he 
has the right material in him, if he will only be patient in bringing it out. The story too, 
is well told ; but the picture lacks in color and finish ; the one showing his inexperience and 
the other his impatience. A hand or foot ina cabinet-picture requires not only as much 
but more attention to every little reflection and minute marking, than in a picture of life- 
size. If he will follow our advice, he will not only surprise the public but himself, in some 
of his future works. ' 

Mooney, N. A. — The best of this artist’s portraits is No. 67, which is admirably drawn, 
a capital likeness, and generally agreeable in effect. There is visible, to be sure, a little dry- 
ness and chalkiness of manner ; but for fidelity of likeness, Mr. Mooney is seldom surpassed. 

S. A. Mount, N. A. — Mr. Mounr exhibits but one painting, No. 92. It is a. geod por- 
trait ; natural and animated, and forcible in expression, and does credit to the artist. 

W.S. Mount, N. A.—No. 94: ‘ Portrait of Rev. Dr. Szanury.’ This is not Mr. Mounrt’s 
department, nor the one in which we like most to see him exercise his talent. It is well 
drawn, as is every thing from his hand, is a good likeness, and is only deficient in color 
and effect. There is, it strikes us, too much of the bricky red in the shadows, and opacity 
in the lights, to be agreeable to the generaleye. No. 274, ‘ Portrait of B. Strone, Esq.,’ 
miniature size, is far more pleasing, both in color and effect ; and it satisfies us that if Mr. 
Mount wishes to take up portraiture, he will succeed better in pictures of thissize. No. 
315 is a repetition of the same subject in the ReEp gallery, which we regret to see, because 
we know that Mr. Mounr does not lack original subjects on which to exereise his abili- 
ty; and borrowing from one’s earlier works without improving upon them, looks as if an 
artist had exhausted his ideas. 

W. Paar, N. A. — Mr. Pace exhibits but one picture,and we know not whether to call 
it a drawing or a painting. It looks most like the former ; and as such, is beautifully elabo- 
rate and true. It has great rotundity, with a skilful concealment of the means by which 
it is produced ; and in this respect Mr. Pace generally excels. 

N. A. Powe, A. — No. 135: ‘ Portrait ;’ an agreeable little picture, containing all the 
usual arrangement of color observable in pictures which are intended principally to gratify 
the eye. 

T. P. Rossrrer, A. — No. 184: ‘ Vestal Virgin.’ A more chaste and simple picture than 
we have hitherto seen from this young artist ; perhaps notall that we should expect from a 
four years’ residence and study in Europe. 

P. F. RornermMEL. — No.81: ‘ De Soro Discovering the Mississippi ;’ a Jarge and attrac- 
tive picture ; pleasing in color and general effect, bold in execution, and fertile in imagina- 

tion; but not entirely satisfactory in expressing the subject. We are happy to perceive that 
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it has been purchased by the American Art Union; and we think it will be a valuable ac- 
cession to their collection. 

A. 8S. Scnorr.— No. 362: another line-engraving by a young artist, who, like Mr. 
Jones, bids fair to become very prominent in this department of the art. 

J. H. Suzcoeue, N. A.—No. 153: Senora De Gont; a clever picture executed with 
fidelity to the original. The composition is pleasing, the neck particularly well painted, 
and the instrument and accessories executed with more than usual care. No. 260, ‘ por- 
traits of three children,’ is an agreeable picture, possessing great sweetness of color and 
effect, and much of the happy manner of Mr. Sutiy. No. 167, ‘ Gift from Brazil,’ another 
clever picture, of a more fanciful character. 

H. C. Suumway, N. A.— ‘ Miniature of a Gentlemen;’ an excellent likeness, but too 
red incolor. We regret that Mr. Saumway has not sent in more specimens of his talents, 
as he ranks high among our miniatures painters. 

F. R. Spencer, A., exhibits several good portraits, generally pleasing in color, and 
faithful likenesses. 

Tuomas Sutty, H.—No. 44: ‘ The Sisters :’ good in composition, attractive in color, 
and possessing all the characteristics of this artist’s style. 

J. A. Tatzotr, A. — No. 56: a landscape of considerable size and merit. The middle- 
ground and distance are well drawn and colored, but the fore-ground lacks force and in- 
terest. Asa whole, however, it is a very meritorious work. We are glad to perceive that 
this also will be distributed among the subscribers of the American Art Union. 

C. G. Tuompson. — No. 246: ‘ Portrait of a Lady:’ one of his best productions. The 
géneral color is good, aud the details carefully executed. Mr. Tuompson has several other 
portraits of much merit in the collection. 

T. Tuomrson. — Several marine views, evincing great knowledge in this particular de- 
partment. There is no pretension to effect, or composition, or color; but there are truth and 
fidelity to nature, which render them particularly worthy of notice. 

W. T. Van Zanpvt.— No. 12, the ‘ First Sorrow,’ is an effort of great merit, by an artist 
whose name we have not noticed before in the Academy. 

S. L. Watpo,a veteran portrait-painter, exhibits for the first time in many years in 
the National Academy of Design. His works as usual show striking likenesses and great 
facility of execution. 

S. B. Wavenr. — No. 229: ‘ Brigand delivering up his arms at Sonino.’? An excellent 
composition, forcibly and boldly painted ; with great depth of color and brilliancy of effect. 
A brigand, weary of his predatory life, leaves the mountain fastnesses to surrender up his 
arms to the church, under whose protection he seeks safety and pardon. A number of 
priests assemble at the door of the convent to receive the penitent, who with his family and 
worldly goods around him kneels to receive benediction. To those who have lived any 
time in Italy, this is doubtless a subject of not unusual occurrence ; and it is one of those 
pictures which conveys a moral lesson, which we shall always hail with delight, believing 
that painting has a higher aim than merely to please the eye. Mr. Waven has several 
portraits in the Academy, which are pleasing in color and effect. 

C. E. Werr. — No. 174: ‘ Compositor Setting Type ;’ a faithful representation of a sub- 
ject which, under ordinary execution, would perhaps be devoid of general interest ; but it 
is extraordinarily painted, being finished with a fidelity and truth equal to Daguerreotype. 
As a piece of still-life, it is surpassingly fine and beautiful, although devoid of imagination. 
The portraits of this gentleman are by no means equal to this picture, either in truth or 
carefulness of execution. 

J. Wurrenorne, N. A., has three portraits, in his usual style: fidelity of resemblance we 
presume is their greatest recommendation ; yet they are by no means as attractive as his 

pictures of last year. 

T. Wichrman. — No. 145: A Fruit Piece ;’ painted with unusual care and truth to the 
objects represented, which is the highest merit in pictures of this class. 
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W. W. Woruerspoon. — No. 148: ‘ View of North-East Lake.’ A beautiful little pic- 
ture. The sky, middle-ground and distance are expressed with a truth and delicacy wor- 
thy of an older artist. 

The collection this year is we believe greater than at any former period ; but the addi- 
tional number arises out of the great influx of portraits, which we are aware are sent more 
to please the sitters or their friends than the artists themselves, and consequently not ex- 
pected to be noticed in a cursory review like the present. 


Tue Eprrorsuir or a Montuty Macazine.— Let those of our readers who may at 
any time have fancied, in looking over our pages, that the task of editing a monthly publi- 
cation like the KNICKERBOCKER could not after all be so very difficult a matter, peruse the fol- 
lowing just and truthful remarks of our friend and contemporary, the editor of ‘ The Colum- 
bian.’ The close of the passage which we quote may perhaps remind the reader of these 
words in a ‘ gossip’-ing subsection of our own, in one of our numbers several months since : 
‘ Often have we sat, with a ‘dubious’ paper in hand, hesitating for an hour whether to 
‘ print or burn ;’ thinking of the fervent wishes of the writer, and the labor he had bestowed 
upon his production. Every part, every period, had been considered and re-considered, 
with unremitting arixiety. He had revised, corrected, expunged, again produced and 
again erased, with endless iteration. Points and commas themselves perhaps had been 
settled with repeated and jealous solicitude. All this may be, and yet one’s article be in- 
different, or unsuited to our pages.’ But hear our worthy contemporary: ‘ The life of a 
daily newspaper-editor is beatitude, compared with that of the unhappy wight chained to 
the oar of a magazine. Truly was it said by Marryat, after a year’s trial, ‘He who 
enlists in the service of a monthly periodical makes himself a slave toa hard master.’ The 
toil that appears to the reader is but an infinitesimal fraction of that which he must undergo ; 
and. the toil is light, compared with the discomfort and the annoyance. Unlike that on a 
newspaper, the work on a magazine is never done, finished, brought toanend. The jour- 
nalist must work hard, to be sure, in his hours of labor; and he knows, when the work of 
one day is finished, that another day is before him, in which the same routine of work is 
to be gone over again. But there is such a thing as an end to his work, once every twenty- 
four hours ; when his forms have gone to press he has done with them, at least for a time. 
But the unhappy wight of the magazine can lay no such flattering unction to his soul. 
The wheel to which he is bound is perpetually rolling. Every day and all day there is 
something for him to do or be thinking of doing. While the number for the next month is 
in hand there is a voice ever saying unto him, ‘ Write ;’ or if the command is not to write, 
it is to read proof, look after the printers, provide pieces of just such a length to fill up just 
such a fraction of a page as happens to need filling, and a legion of other requirements, 
many of them trifling enough in themselves, but in the aggregate overwhelming ; and the 
moment that number is got out of his way he must be going through the same course for 
the next. But this is only a tithe of the duties belonging to his responsible government; all 
this time acres of manuscript, more or less, are waiting his perusal a great deal more pa- 
tiently than the writers, every one of these last expecting his or her particular contribution 
to be attended to immediately, and not a few of them writing letters or notes of inquiry 
which come to the soul of the recipient like thorns into the flesh. If he undertakes to 
answer all by individual responses through the post-office, in that alone he has work enough 
cut out for a great deal more than every moment of his possible leisure, supposing leisure 
to be one of the possibilities of his condition, which it is not; if he answers only by a ge- 
neral ‘ Notice to Correspondents,’ some are displeased, others do not see his notices, and at 
the very best he may think himself well off if two or three ‘ reminders’ do not reach him, 
more or less curt and peremptory in tone, before the number containing the notice is pub- 
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lished and distributed. ‘Then there is the difficult task of deciding upon the acceptance of 
proffered manuscripts. For one that delights him by its obvious and striking merit ; its 
freshness and truth of sentiment, its brilliancy of style, its vigor of thought, or polished 
beauty of expression; there are almost invariably two or three, not decidedly and une- 
quivocally bad, so as to justify him in pitching them headlong into the fire, the dealing with 
such being rather a relief than otherwise, but so curiously falling short of excellence, just 
by a shade or two ; possessing so many good points, yet lacking the vivida vis, the raciness, 
the indescribable something by which readers are pleased and the tone of the magazine 
improved ; in a word, so falling just below the standard, that the always unpleasant ne- 
cessity of rejection is made actually painful by regret which has something in it of a per- 
sonal nature. And very often, too, he has good reason to believe that the productions thus 
offered and thus found unsuited to his purposes have been written with other aspirations 
than those of mere ambition ; that trembling hopes have clustered round every page of the 
manuscript, alternating with fears, beyond which lay despair; that literary success has 
been dreamed of, thought of, striven for, as a refuge from poverty, as a means of relief from 
present or approaching destitution. Even in his short career as editor of a magazine, the 
writer of this article has received many letters revealing, even while they sometimes at- 
tempted to hide, the existence of hopes and fears such as he has endeavored to describe ; 
appeals to his sympathy, all the harder to resist because they obviously were not meant as 
such, but were the almost unconscious expression of feelings that rent the bosom in which 
they had their lodgment; and when he has found himself compelled to disappoint the 
hopes, the crushing of which he knew would be like a death-pang to the spirit that enter- 
tained them, he has exclaimed in very grief of soul, ‘ Let him who has a soft place in his 
heart become an army-surgeon, a butcher or a turnkey, but let him not undertake the pain- 
ful office of an editor.’ Little do the readers imagine, when they perceive and enjoy his 
success in filling his pages with a brilliant succession of admirable papers, with what labor 
and regret and trial of the feelings these have been culled from among three or four times 
the number, many submitted to him with the most touching appeals for a word of cheer 
and a hand of aid, which he could not give because he knew that an inexorable judgment 
waited on his ministration; that an inexorable demand for the highest order of merit was 
ever before him, which he must satisfy or fall to the ground.’ Ponder these remarks, rea- 
der, of a practised daily journalist, who derives his ‘ monthly experience’ from the first half 
volume only of his magazine ; and doubt not their truth, when endorsed by one who is now 
striving to win your approbation in his twenty-fourth volume. 


DuE.uine. — We would ask the reader’s attention to the admirable ‘ Tule of New-York,’ 
from the pen of Marruew C. Frexp, Esq., in preceding pages. The incidents are founded 
on fact: the real name of one of the parties has been furnished us by the writer. We 
have rarely seen a more forcible illustration of the shameless manner in which duels 
are often forced upon parties who have themselves no real ‘ cause of quarrel.’ Public 
attention, abroad as well as at home, has become thoroughly aroused to the evil and folly 
of what has so long been miscalled the ‘code of honor.’ In England, duelling has been 
abolished by act of parliament; and in the British army and navy it is now a criminal 
offence, with severe and disgraceful penalties, to be concerned either as principal or 
‘ friend’ in a duel; and any one who treats disdainfully, or refuses to associate with, a 
fellow-officer, who abides by the new law, and submits to a verdict of the ‘ court of appeal,’ 
which has taken the place of the old and barbarous mode of settling personal difficulties in 
‘the last resort,’ is to be held as an offender against the late act, and to be punished ac- 
cordingly. We shall hear no more of ‘honorable’ murder in England. Public opinion 
is bearing strongly upon the practice generally in this country, and penal enactments in 
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many States prohibit it. Ridicule and burlesque also exercise no small influence against 
the custom. That was an effective example in this kind, of the gentleman in one of our 
northern counties, who when challenged by some dissolute Hotsrur for a fancied or pre- 
tended slight, chose broad-swords for his weapons, and opposite sides of the St. Lawrence 
as the position of the combatants. On being remonstrated with, he changed the swords 
for pistols ; the parties to stand back to back on the top of a sharp conical hill in the neigh- 
borhood, each to march down eight paces, and then at the word of command to turn and 
fire! ‘You’re a coward, Sir!’ said the challenger, when he found that his antagonist 
adhered immoveably to these last terms of combat. ‘Very well,’ said the other; ‘you 
knew I was, or you would n’t have challenged me !’ 


Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — WE give below an interesting extract 
from the always pleasant and instructive personal correspondence of an esteemed friend 
and contributor, resident now and for many years, in an official capacity, at the Turkish 
capital. The articles referred to by our correspondent appear, one in the last and the other 
in the present number of the KNICKERBOCKER ; and both have ‘ the place of honor.’ The 
first has excited much attention, and has been widely copied throughout the United States ; 
the second, which gpens the present number, is replete with a kindred oriental interest, 
and will prove equally attractive to American readers. Among the useful ornaments of 
our sanctum is a very large and comprehensive painting of Constantinople and its envi- 
rons. The view is taken from Scutari, and embraces every object of interest, drawn and 
colored from nature, on both sides of the Bosphorus, from the opposing castles of Europe 
and Asia, down to Kudi-Keui, on the Seaof Marmora. It is a source of much enjoyment 
to us, whenever we receive a communication or private letter from our friend, to trace 
upon this picture any route which he may mention, or survey any locale which he may de- 
scribe. We have looked down with him from the eminences of Scutari upon Seraglio- 
Point, the Seraglio, and the Harem, and upon the vast metropolis, with its domes and 
minarets, that rises beyond it; we have traversed, with unsated eyes, the road from Scu- 
tari to Kandili, in its entire length; and we have walked down the long hill from the 
new quarter of Scutari to the Turkish cemetery, with its groves of melancholy cypresses, 
that stretch their dark line down even to the ancient Calcedone, ‘washed by the 
golden flood ;’ and yet we have never been out of our apartment to accomplish a matter 
sodesirable. Pleasant, isn’t it? But we are keeping the reader from our correspondent’s 
letter: ‘I need not tell you,’ he writes, under date of April 7, ‘ how gratified I am to find 
my articles worthy of admission to the pages of the first periodical in the United States, 
and which in Europe bears so high a reputation. The numbers you send me are always 
read, as well by my friends of the different foreign legations here as by myself, with great 
interest. I sent you lately an account of the plague in 1837, which I wrote at the time 
in my journal, and lately on perusal, thought might prove of interest to your readers ; par- 
ticularly as the plague has disappeared entirely from the Levant since the establishment of 
the quarantine in 1839. It is still however in Egypt, where it seems to have its origin, 
from the malaria of the Nile and the poverty of the people. The second article is an ac- 
count of the Meddahs, or Story-Tellers of Constantinople. I purpose, so soon as the wea- 
ther becomes milder and drier, to send you others of alike nature. I have for some time 
past been searching for original Eastern tales, in Turkish, Arabic or Persian, with the view 
of making a volume of Oriental Miscellany, or ‘ Curiosities of Eastern Litefature.’ I have 
found a number, which I have translated, and purpose sending you a couple for insertion 
in your periodical. I lately heard of a unique manuscript in the library of a mosk, which 
I have a man now engaged in copying forme. Itis a translation from the Persian into Turk- 
ish of an account of an embassy sent by the Shah of Persia to the Fug-foor ee Tchin, or 
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Emperor of China. It gives an old but to us a new and very original account of China 
from the Persian frontier. In some of the recent works written by the English on China, 
I notice that mention is made of a Mussulman mosk and Mussulmans at Nankin, the latter 
wearing pointed caps. These are Persians, and I believe this work, which is not a very 
large one, will give an account of them. It deals largely on the subject of the laws and 
institutions of China, and descriptions of the country the writer passed through, with his 
reception by the Fag-foor. I am very happy to learn from Mr. Pickerine of the estab- 
lishment of an American Oriental Society at Boston, and wish for it every success. We 
have few Orientalists, beyond the members of the Missionary Board, many of whom are 
men of considerable acquirements. They will doubtless be the principal contributors to 
the new Society. By the by; if you refer toan ethnographic map, you will perceive that 
the Turkish language is spoken, with but little change, up through all Turkey, the north 
of Persia, Tartary, Chinese-Tartary, and southern Siberia, as far as Behring’s Straits; and 
it is a question I long to hear answered, whether it does not extend into America, where I 
am much of opinion it may be found among some of the languages of the North American 
Indians. I have a manuscript dictionary written at Bohara, Tartar-Turkish, and the pre- 
sent reigning family at Pekin, in Tartar (Turkish.) But ‘something too much of this,’ you 
will say. Iam now writing off for you an account of an excursion to Mount Ida, and 
have been prevented from sending it to you long since, by indisposition and official occupa- 
tions arising from the arrival here of our Minister Resident of the Great Republic. The 
young Sultan at present resides in the Old Seraglio, situated within the enceinte of ancient 
Byzantium. This is the palace in which all the former Sultans resided, down to the late 
Manmovup II., who fled from it on account of the Janisaries, whom he feared, even after 
the destruction of their body as a corps-militaire ; but the present Sultan’s favorite, Reza 
Pacua, has raised a parti-politique, composed of the religious, bigotted, and old-fashioned 
Mussulmans opposed to civilization and reform, to oppose Recuip Pacna, the great 
liberal of Turkey, now in Paris; and among other retrograde steps has reinstated the 
sovereign in the halls of his ancestors. It was there Mr. Carr was received, and pre- 
sented his credentials, with all the usual form and ceremony, (although now greatly sim- 
plified,) observed on similar occasions. En passant: Carr signifies in Turkish, snow ; 
and the Turks have joked a great deal about the New World Minister’s name. He arrived 
here in the midst of the heaviest fall of snow we have had this winter ; and when the Grand 
Vizier asked me his name, when the Minister made his official visit to him, he smiled, and 
turned it into a handsome compliment, by observing that ‘ Every one knew snow was a great 
benefit to agriculture, and a blessing to the farmers, and he was confident the Minister 
would also be a valued blessing to the Porte.” The Grand Vizier, who is a most excellent 
and amiable man, inquired much about our American Indians, called here Yaban Adam- 
lari, or the wild men of the New World; they are a subject of never-ending interest and 
curiosity to the people of the East. On inquiring about the form of our government, he 
did not like at all the frequent change of the President and other public officers, which 
he thought must be very detrimental to public affairs. He has been now Grand Vizier for 
some fifteen or twenty years, with an occasional retirement, and is much respected by all 
classes of the people. Like all other officers of the Porte, he commenced his career as a 
kiatib, or clerk, and rose through the several grades to his present high station. As one 
other little anecdote of Turkish politeness, (‘ barbarism ?’) I will add, that a young gentleman, 
Amin Errenpt, called upon the Minister on the part of the Porte, to compliment him on 
his arrival. He with an air of kindness and politeness informed him that ‘ His arrival had 
been a source of great joy and blessing to him, for during the last night his wife had for 
the first time borne him ason!’ In politics I have little to relate to you. Just as has been 
the case ever since my arrival here in 1832, the English are now endeavoring to do the 
Turks good, against their will and desire ; and Russia makes it her business to thwart her. 
I cannot say that the country is sinking any faster than it has done for twelve years past, 
for it rather improves; but the government is more corrupt than ever. But anon! 
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I must not tell you any thing more now, but leave some for another time.’ We beg 
our friend to acquire ‘a realizing sense’ of the fact that he cannot write us too often. 
Of the various letters which we receive from abroad, none are more cordially wel- 
come than those which reach us pierced and stabbed with quarantine instruments, 
and bearing, together with divers and sundry post and ship-marks, the anti-plague stamp 
‘purifié,’ and the hieroglyphic Turkish seal. - - - Very possibly there may be some- 
thing worthy of heedful note in the ensuing poetical advice. We bethink us of but one 
example in kind, and that was Mr. Deucrace, the younger, whose ‘ hymenial younion,’ it 
will be remembered, was so exceedingly unhappy. Mr. YELLowPLusH draws a vivid 
portrait of him: ‘ He was a slim, ellygant man as ever I see. He had very white hands, 
rayther a salo face, with sharp dark i’s, and small wiskus neatly trimd, and black as War- 
REN’s jet. He spoke very low and soft ; he seemed to be watchin’ the pusson with whom 
he was in convysation, and always flattered every body.’ In short, Mr. Deucgace the 
younger was decidedly an ‘ elegant man :’ 


THE ELEGANT MAN. 


WE all have been frequently warned, Last month in the Liverpool packet 
Yes, told of it once and again, Young Baron Von HoaxEM came over; 
Not to marry a ‘dashing woman’ His carefully-cherished mustachios 
If we would be sensible men; Have made him a fortunate lover : 
But I in my turn would advise, His father, old General Von Hoaxem, 
And let those inipugn it who can, At Waterloo led on the van; 
If you are a sensible woman , The Baron ’s the son of his father, 
Do n’t marry ‘ an elegant man.’ And what’s more, is ‘an elegant man.’ 


’T is said that young Trmmotuy LicutTFoort, The amorous Baron, I learn, 
Who is seldom seen out of Broadway, Had not been a week o’er the water, 
Disposed of his ring-covered hand Before he’d obtained the consent 
o a Miss in her teens’t other day; Of an up-town Alderman’s daughter. 
’T is said too he flirts with the girls The parties were off like a rocket — 
While his lady is flirting her fan : The Alderman after them ran ; 
Alas! she has found to her sorrow Of course all his efforts were fruitless — 
That Tim is‘ an elegant man.’ The groom was ‘an elegant man.’ 


If you take up a morning journal Young ladies, I pray you take warning, 
To look at the foreign despatches, If you would be happy for life ; 
You ’ll find, as the latest of news, Have just whom you please for a lover, 
A list of runaway matches. But ne’er be a ‘handsome man’s wife.’ 
The ladies all seem to be crazy Reject all his hollow advances — 
To test the Hymeneal plan ; I know that each one of you ean ; 
And would marry their whiskered footman, For you ’d better be linked with the Devil, 
Were he but ‘ an elegant man.’ . Than marry ‘ an elegant man !’ 


WE are in the receipt of a rather warmish communication from a correspondent, com- 
plaining, and very properly, we think, of a lack cf courtesy on the part of a member of the 
Historical Society, in opposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Beak ey, for a lecture delivered 
before that body; in which he took the ground that the negro genus was, by course of na- 
ture, incapable of reaching the physical and mental eminence attained by the white race. 
The lecture was upon a theme which was at least a matter of opinion ; its delivery was 
requested ; and to say ‘ Thank you,’ for an intention to please or instruct, certainly could 
not shut out subsequent discussion, nor derogate from the dignity of, or commit in any way, 
the Historical Society. We have heard of a little incident connected with the enforce- 
ment, on one occasion, of the reverse of Dr. BEAKLEY’s proposition, which rather illus- 
trates than otherwise the impugned doctrine. A distinguished philanthropist, in holding 
forth at a meeting in Princeton, New-Jersey, at which a collection was to be taken up, to 
aid the funds of an Abolition Society, dwelt briefly upon the intellectual capacity of the 
black race, and their equality in this respect with the whites. There were colored breth- 
ren sitting near him, he said, who were striking examples of the truth of his position. He 
closed his address with a fervent appeal to the pockets of his auditors: ‘Can any of my 
hearers,’ said he, ‘ be so unchristian, so penurious,so mean, so niggardly, as not to be wil- 
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ling to give something in aid of the purpose for which we are assembled ?’ He had scarcely 
sat down, when a ‘colored brother’ rose as he said to ‘a p’int of order.’ He said he 
* should like to know w’ait dat gem’man last up meant by dat laist ’spression about bein’ 
niggerly? Dere’s as many mean men ’mong white folks as ‘mong de colored people ; and 
it ’s sartain sure dat de last remark of de gem’man last up wasn’t called for, ’specially from 
a friend!’ This was considered a poser ‘at the time.’ The truth seems to us to be, that 
the negro is rather wnifative than creative; and the specimens of his imitation which one 
sometimes encounters, are amusing enough. Glancing over a Troy journal the other day 
at a reading-room, we were struck with the magniloquent advertisement of one GEORGE 
B. Moreton, a colored shoe-maker. He must have failed aforetime, we infer ; for among 
other things, he says: ‘The subscriber here fairly acknowledges that he has met with some 
pecuniary embarrassments, which for a while stabbed his reputation, and throw’d a gloom 
over his prospects.’ He is ‘in the field again,’ however, he adds, and promises every thing 
in the way of cheap and fashionable work: ‘ It is needless for the subscriber to give a de- 
tail, for his object will be universal grasp!’ In the course of his advertisement, Mr. More- 
TON gives us this bit of personal history: ‘'The public is aware that the subscriber is of an 
immediate, unadulterated African extraction. His own ancestors in by-gone days have 
sported with the furious aligator, that regales himself on the banks of the unadulterated 
Nile!’ - - - *D. E. N.’ has the ‘rhyming facility,’ but he isnota poet. He doesn’t lack 
words, but his words lack meaning. They have often a mere rhythmical connection. 
And how common this defect is in half the productions of our modern verse-writers! Sound, 
not sense, rhyme, not reason, would seem to be aimed at, in the greater part of the mis- 
called ‘ poetry’ of the day. A London versifier pleasantly satirizes this species of mellow, 
meaningless metre in ‘a lyric,’ from which we clip two musical stanzas : 





‘ UPRISING, see the fitful lark ‘ How calmly could my spirit rest 


Unfold his pinion tothe stream ; Beneath yon primrose-bell so blue, 
The pensive watch-dog’s mellow bark And watch those airy oxen, drest 
O’ershades yon cottage like a dream ; In every tint of purling hue; 
The playful duck and warbling bee As on they hurl the gladsome plough, 
Hop gaily on from tree to tree.’ While fairy Zephyrs deck each bough!’ 





A more ‘scorching’ exposé of the character of a cowardly tyrant than Macau.ry has 
furnished to the last Edinburgh Review, in his article upon BERERE, it has never been our 
fortune to read. Every sentence is ‘ burnt in’ as with a living coal. The following is an 
agreeable synopsis of the bloody terrorist’s character: ‘ BARERE approached nearer than 
any person mentioned in history or fiction, whether man or devil, to the idea of consum- 
mate and universal depravity. In him the qualities which are the proper objects of hatred, 
and the qualities which are the proper objects of contempt, preserve an exquisite and abso- 
lute harmony. In almost every particular sort of wickedness he has had rivals. His sen- 
suality was immoderate ; this was a failing common to him with many others. There 
have been many men as cowardly as he; some as cruel; a few as mean, a few as impu- 
dent. There may also have been as great liars, though we never met with them, or read 
of them. But when we put every thing together, sensuality, poltroonery, baseness, effron- 
tery, mendacity, barbarity, the result is something which in a novel we should condemn as 
caricature, and to which we venture to say no parallel can be found in history.” A 
graphic sketch is given of the daily scenes presented during the career of this cruel and 
black-hearted man, and his sanguinary companions: ‘ Daily wagon-loads of victims were 
carried to their doom through the streets of Paris. The knife of the deadly machine rose 
and fell too slowly for the work of slaughter. Long rows of captives were mowed down 
with grape-shot. Holes were made in the bottom of crowded barges. All down the Loire, 
from Saumur to the sea, great flocks of crows and kites feasted on naked corpses, twined 
together in hideous embraces. No mercy was shown to sex or age. Lads and girls of 
seventeen were murdered by hundreds. Babies torn from the breast were tossed from 
pike to pike along the Jacobin ranks. One champion of liberty had his pockets well 
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stuffed with ears; another swaggered about with the finger of a little child in his 
hat.’ - - - THe annexed clever parody upon a popular poem of LoncFrELLow’s, sets 
forth the cosmopolitan character of an accidental crowd, such as would be arrested in five 
minutes by a dam across Broadway on any day in the week, and which would afford ex- 
amples of nearly all that is extant in the human species. The successive speakers are a 
New-Yorker, Frenchman, Negro, Italian, Scotchman, English cockney, Welshman, Ger- 
man, Scottish-Highlander, Yankee, and Irishman: 


EXCELSIOR. 


Upon a ladder’s lowest rung 

A hodman with his mortar hung, 

And ever and anon he sung, 
Excelsior! 


Upward he hies with laughing eye, 

Now bent below now cast on high ; 

Prompt to each query his reply, 
Excelsior ! 


In very fulness of his fun 

He up the airy round wound run, 

Then springing, take two steps in one, 
Excelsior! 


. 


With flute-like voice and deer-like bound, 

He caper’d on the trembling round, | 

And shouted still the thrilling sound, 
Excelsior! 


Agape to mark each merry prank, 

The Broadway herd stood rank on rank, 

The long, the short, the lean, the lank — 
Excelsior ! 


‘Why thunder, Brix! look here! by G—p 

See how that paddy sports his hod!’ 

Ten dollars but he drops the load!’ 
Excelsior! 


‘Mon ami I vill parlee vous 

Von leetle vort; ’tis mad you do! 

Ver goot, Sare: Chacun a son gout,’ 
Excelsior! 


‘Yah! yah! by golly ! look’ee Sam! 

Dat white man dance no worth a damn, 

1 beat him for a bushel clam!’ 
Excelsior! 


‘Brava! brava! bravissima! 

Encore! excellentissima! 

Primo tenor! dolcissima!’ 
Excelsior! 


‘Tak tent, ye reckless rascal! na’— 

As sure as death the gowk ’Il fa’! 

An’ smash his banes in flinders sma’!’ 
Excelsior! 


‘Good people, wot’s that covey at, 

With tatter’d togs and figure squat, 

A-caperin’ like a crazy cat?’ 
Excelsior! 


‘By coot Saint Tavit an’ hur leek! 

She ’d rather fast for half ta week 

Tan shuffle on tat shoggy stick!’ 
Excelsior !’ 


* Mein Cot! dat man vill break him pones, 

An knock him prain upon de stones ; 

Der Teufel! did you heert vat tones!’ 
Excelsior! 


‘Oigh damorst Dugal! sawt you there 

That gillie on the lang stick-stair? 

Cot! but she walléps wonder rare!’ 
Excelsior! 


‘I guess that chap is in a fix ; 

Them hollerings and monkey-tricks 

Aint no how mortar fit for bricks!’ 
Excelsior! 


‘Hurroo Pat! if ye mane to ’maze us, 

And tumble from that trap to plaize us, 

Then jump away, avick, be Jasus 
Excelsior ! 


But Dennis danc’d and Dennis sung, 

And Dennis to the ladder clung, 

For two black eyes were on him flung, 
Excelsior! 


And lark-like, as he upward bore, 

A soft voice from the second floor 

Cried ‘ Dinnis, whither bent, astore 2?’ 
Excelsior! 


‘Och bless your handsome face, aroon, 

An’ that swate mouth, like rose in June: 

Cushla, I will be with you soon!’ 
Excelsior! 


Upward he sprung ; with tender sigh, 

Between her and the summer-sky 

She saw him — heard his vocal cry, 
Excelsior ! 


*T is evening : who ascends the stair 
That leads to lovely Noran’s lair? 


* Dinnis, ye divil!—if ye dare!’ 


Excelsior! 


Oh Love! thou power omnipotent! 

T’o whom all bow and all have bent, 

Thou spark from heaven’s own altar sent, 
xcelsior! 


All nature brightens in thy prism, 

Thou universal magnetism! 

Within whose courts there comes no schism, 
Excelsior! 


All worship thee: from sweaty scullion, 

Who snores each night on greasy pi 

To dame on down, and worth a milli 
Excelsior! 


ion, 
no. 
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WE are struck with the following ‘ touch of nature,’ which we take from a travelling 
sketch by THackeERay, author of the ‘ Yellowplush Correspondence :’ ‘ Little people were 
playing hide-and-seek round the deck, coquetting with the other children, and making 
friends of every soul on board: I love to see the kind eyes of women fondly watching 
them as they gambol about: a female face, be it never so plain, when occupied in regarding 
children, becomes celestial almost ; and a man can hardly fail to be good and happy while 
he is looking at such sights. ‘Ah! Sir,’ says a great big man, whom you would not accuse 
of sentiment, ‘I have a couple of those little things at home.’ He is saying to himself, 
‘Gop bless my girls and their mother!’ - - - THE paper referred to by our Mobile corres- 
pondent would better suit the pages of the ‘Journal of the Franklin Institute’ or Suuui- 
man’s ‘ Journal of Science’ than those of the Knickerzocker. If he will send it to us, 
we will place it in the hands of a gentleman who, beside being an artist of various skill, 
and a most accomplished chemist, of wide repute, is one of the best consulting and practi- 
cal engineers in the United States. His paper will be well understood and candidly con- 
sidered by James J. Mapes, Esq. - - - I’ve always remarked,’ says that profound ob- 
server, Mr. ‘ Cuawxis YELLowp.usH,’ ‘ that when you see a wife a-takin’ on airs onto 
herself, a-scoldink, and internally a-talkin’ about ‘ her dignity’ and ‘ her branch,’ that the 
husband is inwariably a spoon.’ A friend of ours says that he was reminded of this sage 
remark the other night, in coming down the Hudson. A large, fat, pompous woman, who 
was ever and anon overlooking her husband, (a thin, lank personage, with a baby in his 
arms, who exhibited every mark of prolonged annoyance,) in reply to a meek complaint on 
his part of fatigue, and the expression of a wish that the nurse might get over her sea-sick- 
ness, said: ‘I never saw a man conduct so before — never, on the face o’ the globéd airth. 
If 1’d ha’ known that you was goin’ to act in this way, I would n’t ha’ fetched you!’ The 
gentleman straitway sang the ‘ Lay of the Henpecked’ to the crying baby, and was thence- 
forth as mum as an oyster. - - - In looking over an ‘ Address delivered before the C. P. 
and L. Society, of Centre College, (what is the name and where the place ?) by Davin C. 


‘TaNDY, we were struck with the ‘crowded composition’ of the annexed picture of the 
march of ages: 


‘LET us imagine a stage, and make their shadows to pass before us, as themselves have through the 
lapse of centuries; it will be a grand show. Behold! they pass now: Babylon! robed in the glory 
of Eastern purple, jeweled with treasure plundered of Gop; in her hand, the old sceptre of fallen 
Ninevah ; her eye upturned, wrapt in the mystery of the stars; and,as she passes, Pruphecy utters 
darkly her awful doom. Now, the Sovereignty of Medes and Persians, a gray old tyrant, comes ; 
and proudly bearing, passes on to gather his robes about him, and die sternly, with priest and Magi 
weeping around him, and a shout, faint in the distance, as of slaves with their shackles struck off, to 
mock him in his agonies. Macedon is before us now ; the lust of dominion burning in her eye; and 
dreaming wildly of the world as one empire. This is Rome, reeling beneath the weight of her iron 
crown! Now across the stage is the rushing of a wild horde, with long hair streaming, and Opr1n for 
their fierce god! Now gloomy castles frown from the scene; and suddenly a proud array of Barons 
in their power are before us, and with the glittering of burnished armor, and streaming heraldric 
banners, and the cross uplifted, and curses of the infidel on their lips, pass on in gorgeous pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Gop, and are seen no more. Now come, in slow procession, a brotherhood of crowned 
Monarchies, with glances of jealous eyes, and Hatred eating away their bosoms; and recking not 
that their sceptre-grasp is growing weaker in their fierce passion. These have passed on, and now 
the stage is covered with broken sceptres, and crowns with their jewels scattered; and Royalty is 
weeping over them; and gray Eld, in ivy-woven vesture, on his moss-grown throne, broods sullenly, 
with none to venerate! And lastly, with acclamation of the earth, passes one in her youth, coming 
from her battling with kings, glorying in her triumph; and around her a vast concourse, for which we 
know no name but The New. It is over now: they have all passed,’ 


The Quarterlies and Magazines across the water are busy in reviewing authentic works 
upon French cookery ; such as the ‘ Phisiologie du Goitt,’ ‘ Le Nouveau et Parfait Cusinier,’ 
etc. The work of the great CAREME seems to bear away the palm. The ‘ American in 
Paris,’ it will be remembered, gives an elaborate account of this distinguished chef de cui- 
sine. He holds a high gentlemanly rank, and lives in an enviable condition of opulence 
and splendor. He keeps his carriage, takes his airing of an evening, has his country-seat, 
and his box ai the opera. The number of officers attached to his staff is greater than those 
of any general of the realm. His assistant roaster, we are told, has a larger salary than 
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the President of the United States. He is an hereditary artist. He had an ancestor who 
was ‘chef de cuisine’ of the Vatican, and invented a soup maigre for his Holiness; and 
another who was cook to the Autocratix of all the Russias. He himself invented a sauce 
prquante when quite a young man. ‘ How talents do run in some families! The truth is, 
that a great cook is as rare a miracle as a great poet. It is well known that CLaupg Lor- 
RAINE could not succeed in pastry, with all his genius!” SanDERSON gives us an excellent 
sketch of a distinguished French cook, in his picture of Very’s: ‘ Beside the usual officers 
and attendants, you will see here a little man, grave, distrait, and meditative. Do not 
disturb him ; he is perhaps busy about the projet of some new sauce. He will start off 
abruptly sometimes, and leave you in the middle of a phrase: it is not incivility; he has 
just conceived a dish, and is going to execute it, or write it upon his tablets. Never ask 
for him in the mornings before one: ‘ Il compose.’ He is composing!’ As an illustration of 
the dignity of the profession, and the self-complacency of its more eminent members, we 
subjoin a few ‘ Orphic Sayings’ of the kitchen, which proceed from the great CaREME ; 
‘The every-day routine cook is without courage. His life flows away in mediocrity. De- 
livering myself up entirely to cookery, I promised myself that I would reform an infinity 
of old usages, although practised by the greatest masters of the art. When I became chief 
of the kitchen of the Emperor ALEXANDER, I commenced this great reform.’ ‘1! think 
that a cook can never make too many sacrifices to accelerate the progress of his art. I 
have not only made great sacrifices in money, but every day have meditated some new 
thing.’ How perfectly French is the style of the following direction : ‘ A pheasant should 
be suspended by the tail, and eaten when he detaches himself from that incumbrance. It 
was thus that a pheasant hung on Shrove Tuesday was susceptible of being spitted on 
Easter-day!’ Think of an artist like this, with such ideas of his profession, serving an 
exquisite dish to a face that expresses no rapture ; to one who shows no flashes of desire, 
no radiant ecstacy of countenance! It is not enough, therefore, as has been well said, 
thata table be loaded with dishes ; there must be science, to call them by their names, and 
taste to discriminate their uses. What is sauce for a goose is not always sauce for a gan- 
der, at a Parisian restaurant. Think then of the shock which a distinguished ‘ chef de 
cuisine’ must have undergone, on hearing a couple of unhewn ‘ Yankée-Doodels’ from the 
Far West (the story is authentic) exclaim to a polite attendant at Very’s, the NaroLeon of 
gastronomy: ‘D—n your eyes! why do n’t you bring in the dinner ?— and take away that 
broth, and your black bottle ? Who the devil wants your vinegar, and your dish-water, and 
your bibs too? And bring us, if you can, a whole chicken’s leg at once, and not at seven 
different times.’ Hunger was better to them than a French cook. They had ‘run all over 
Paris for a beef-steak, and when they had got it, it was a horse’s rump!’ Our ‘ American’ 
tells us that the best artists will serve you up your grandfather’s head in a capitalsoup. An 
English wag goes farther, and says that fossil remains would be abundant matériel for a 
Parisian ‘chef.’ He would furnish an ‘Icthyosaurus jelly,’ a nutricious and palatable 
preparation, extracted by an elaborate chemical process from the bones of the Icthyosau- 
rus ; a Paté de Mastodonte ; a pot-pourri, consisting of a judicious mélange of the most re- 
cherché fossil remains, both vegetable and animal; Potage Megatherium, a unique article, 
concocted from the nutritious principle still existing in the osseous relics of that extinct 
gigantic animal, the Megatherium!’ - - - ALLusions are frequently made in our pri- 
vate correspondence, as well asin communications for our work, tothe article on ‘ American 
Poets and Poetry,’ in a late number of the Foreign Quarterly Review ; and the name of 
Dickens or Foster is always associated with its paternity. We have it, however, on 
the best authority, that neither of them ever wrote a line of it. ‘ How much ‘ excellent abuse’ 
has been wasted upon these gentlemen! - - - We have spokenelsewhere of the musical 
but meaningless verse which one encounters so frequently now-a-days. As a contrast to this 
species of ‘ composition,’ let us ask the reader’s attention to the following beautiful lines of 
Bryant, in the present number of Granam’s Magazine. Observe that it is not the moon 
waning tothe west — an impression that at first created a little confusion in our mind — but 
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the moon waning to a crescent, of which the poet speaks. How condensed are the thoughts; 
how choice the language ; how felicitous the whole : 


THE WAN NG MOON. 
l’vE watched too late; the morn is near; 
One look at Gon’s broad, silent sky ! 

Oh, hopes and wishes vainly dear, 
How in your very strength ye die! 


Oh, Night’s dethroned and crownless queen, 
Well may thy sad, expiring ray 

Be shed on those whose eyes have seen 
Hope’s glorious visions fade away. 


Even while your glow is on the cheek, 
And scarce the high pursuit begun, 

The heart grows faint, the hand grows weak, 
The task of life is left undone. 


Shine then for forms that once were bright, 
For sages in the mind’s eclipse, 

For those whose words were spells of might, 
But falter now on stammering lips. 


I 
See, where, upon the horizon’s brim, | In thy decaying beam there lies 
Lies the still cloud in gloomy bars, Full many a grave on hill and plain, 
The waning moon, all pale and dim, | Of those who closed their dying eyes 
Goes up amid the eternal stars. In grief that they had lived in vain. 
| 


Late, in a flood of tender light, 

She floated through the ethereal blue ; 
A softer sun, that shone all night 

Upon the gathering beads of dew. 


Another night, and thou among 

The spheres of heaven shall cease to shine, 
All rayless in the glittering thron 

Whose lustre late was enendhet in thine. 


And still thou wanest, pallid moon! Yet soon a new and tender light 

The encroaching shadow grows apace ; From out thy darkened orb shall beam, 
Heaven’s everlasting watchers soon | And broaden till it shine all night 

Shall see thee blotted from thy place. On glistening dew and glimmering stream. 


‘ My First Play’ is most welcome. We shall always be happy to ‘ hear from the writer.’ 
We can assume, without risk, that he need never fear rejection. By the by, the difference 
between sitting as the spectator of one’s own or of another’s play, is the difference between 
‘ sitting at one’s table as a guest or as a meat,’ as Lams remarked of his friend who was 
going to the Cannibal Islands. One of the Smrrus tells an amusing story of a play-writer 
who, in order to imbibe unbiased opinions of his new piece, stationed himself in the gal- 
lery of the theatre; a short-sighted expedient, for the people there were raging with disap- 
pointment and vexation. ‘ ‘The author was a fool ; they only wished they had him there ; 
might the devil take them, if they would n’t throw him over into the pit!’ Alarmed for his 
personal safety, he steals out of the populous pandemonium, and goes round to the stage- 
door. Afraid to face the pity of the actors in the green-room, he wanders amid the scenery 
at the back of the stage, among a motley assemblage of baronial castles, woods, cascades, 
and Chinese pagodas ; but still the howls and hisses ring in his ears. While standing here, 
like Orestes tortured by the Furies, two scene-shifters recognize him; but kindly affecting 
not to know him, one of them says: ‘I'll bet you a pot of beer that this play looks up in 
the last act, after all!’ The poor play-wright’s dramatic career ended with being 
pitied by a scene-shifter! - - - Where is Professor Espy, who applied some time 
since to the Legislature of Pennsylvania to be paid by the State for an experiment of 
making water by playing with fire ?— or in other words, of producing a shower by burning 
a large tract of woodland somewhere in the interior? The Fourth-of-July is near at hand ; 
and if there be any truth in the Professor’s theory, the smokes of the ‘ wide resounding ord- 
nance,’ tributary to patriotism on that day, will create copious showers soon after, all over 
the United States. Therefore, watch and remember. - - - THERE was a man named 
EsTaBROoK, arrested and committed to prison in this city some weeks since, for publishing 
a little folio-journal called ‘ The Unexpected Letter,’ and obtaining postage upon the same, 
through the aid of the juvenile carriers. He was soon liberated however, it being evident 
that he was ‘ walking in darkness.’ He dropped in upon us soon after his discharge, and 
‘more in sorrow than in anger’ spoke meekly of his unjust incarceration : he then handed us 
a copy of his handsome ‘ Letter,’ and retired. We glanced over it; and among the first pas- 
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sages that arrested our attention was the following: ‘ Life, you know, is tumultuous ; at 
least, I know it. Half-wrecked already! I am an invalid, and seeking through the race- 
stubble around me, sympathy! Forasmuch as my departure to the Great Homestead draw- 
eth near, I am panting for those pure vestments of mortality which shall grace its heaven- 
wide-halls. ‘Thus far, how hard to discover! All my methods are thread-bare and fruit- 
less. But sympathy is a law of the Universe; plentifully abounding; and without its 
strengthening influences, this world were an ungladdened waste.’ We know not how these 
yearnings of a clouded spirit may strike the reader, but to us they seem imbued with pa- 
thos and deep feeling. - - - Iv is a little curious what consolation may be derived from 
mere contrast. ‘ Fancy,’ says CARLYLE somewhere, ‘ that thou deservest to be hanged, 
(as is most likely,) and thou wilt feel it happiness only to be shot: fancy that thou deser- 
vest to be hanged in a hair-halter, and it will be a lurury to die in hemp. The fraction of 
life may be increased in value not so much by inereasing your numerator as by lessening 
your denominator.’ Respectability, station in life, ‘ gentility,’ each is a matter of simple 
contrast. You would think little now, it may be, of the ‘ profession’ of a man whose daily 
task it is to go about picking up soiled rags in the public thoroughfares; yet regard a pic- 
ture of a chiffonier in the French capital, drawn by the graphic pen of our lamented friend 
SANDERSON ; and observe too ‘the gentleman in a lower walk of life’ above whom he 
stalks in social preéminence. The first moves about, we are told, with a cat-like walk at 
all hours, with a hook in the end of a stick, stirring up the rubbish of every nook and gutter 
of the street; picking up bits of rags, which are subsequently cleansed and made into pa- 
per. ‘The beau, by his pains, peruses once again his dicky or cravat of a morning, in the 
‘ Magazin des Modes,’ while the politician has his breeches reproduced in the ‘ Journal des 
Debats ;’? and many a fine lady pours out her soul upon a billet-doux that once was a dish- 
clout.’ The gratteur is a grade below the ‘ chiffonier ;’ being an artist who scratches the 
live-long day between the stones of the pavement for old nails from horses’ shoes, and other 
bits of iron ; always in hopes of a bit of silver, or even of a bit of gold; and more happy 
perhaps in this hope, than a hundred others in the possession. He maintains a family like 
another man; one or two of his sons he brings up to scratch fora living, and the other he 
sends to college. His rank however is inferior to the ‘ chiffonier,’ who will not give him 
his daughter in marriage, and don’t ask him to his soirées! - - - ‘ The Key Found’ is 
the felicitous title of an excellent paper in the last ‘Columbian,’ describing the manner in 
which a humane keeper of a state’s-prison ‘found the key’ to the heart of a convict who 
had been pronounced and long considered utterly obdurate and incorrigible The officer 
was a man who had the sagacity to perceive and the heart to feel that even in the most 
perverse nature there might be a germ of good still subsisting, which needed only gentle 
and wise culture to quicken and expand. As apropos to this theme, run your eye, reader, 
over the annexed eloquent paragraph from the New-Brunswick (New-Jersey) ‘ Fredonian’ 
newspaper of a recent date : 


‘ THERE were nine hundred and seventy-nine persons in Sing-Sing prison last week, of whom sev- 
enty-six were females. So it is stated in the newspapers. Such paragraphs are too often read with 
a‘ Well what of it? air and feeling. But there are some who pause in sad thoughtfulness at such a 
statement. Every one of those nine hundred wretched persons was once an infant, and smiled in its 
vague dream of joy as it fed itself asleep on its mother’s bosom. Every one of them awakened love 
in some less or larger circle of related hearts, and was cared for, toiled for, cherished. Perhaps some 
one might have been found that would have died for it, nay that did die for it. For that the mother 

erished ; or the manly father, pitted unequally against poverty and misfortune, broke the o’erstrained 
peart-ctring. Take the sternest, hardest in that multitude, and somewhere in his bosom are wrapped 
up household memories, souvenirs of love, gleams and — of innocence, and miniature plans 
and picturings of hope. Seventy-six of these are women. There have been then, to say the least of 
it, some rudimental elements of that creature who in society performs the office of sister, wife, mo- 
ther, friend; sheds grace, softness and a beautiful glory over this life, and charms it with sweet 
amenities and a divine charity. Seventy-six women! — and among them all was there never a femi- 
nine love stronger than death, stranger than fiction; no woman’s tenderness and tears and inspira- 
tions? But they are in Sing-Sing. ‘ Ay, there’s the rub’ to our faith and charity. Sing-Sing is not 
a boudoir, a lady’s chamber, a drawing-room, a parlor, a ball-room. It is a prison; and grace, virtue 
of any sort or degree, does not abide in prisons, but in good society and free and decorated quarters. 
Alas! alas! let us hope a little otherwise. There is a charity, not forbidden, which hopeth all things, 
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believeth all things ; which like Mrpas’ finger turneth what it toucheth to gold; which findeth what 
it seeketh. And could we be brought to explore even Sing-Sing in the right mind, we might oft- 
times discover fragments of nobility and germs of goodness, and find that though all is tarnished, all 
is not utterly corroded and destroyed. But we fear our charity runneth not this way with any marked 
current. In few words, when men commit those sins of which prisons are cognizant, we are done 
with them. Their probation is over; they are ruined; and however Gop may regard them, by man 
they are abandoned. They may wish to return to the paths of virtue, but we warn them off; that 
row is appropriated to better people. O for some Howarps and Frys, in these times of vaunting 
a to visit with an enlarged spirit of love and hope the prisoner, the outcast, the rejected 
men!’ 








Doubtless there is many a one at this moment groaning in spirit in the Sing-Sing prison, 
to whose dark heart the key might be found; but who, aware that he is shut out alike 
from sympathy and from the world, feels that he already knows the utmost which fate can 
give or take away. ‘ Hope has no blandishments in store that can seduce, nor fear a 
threat that can appal:’ 










* Map from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurl’d; 

Any where, any where 

Out of the world!’ 


Ir was the Mohawk, not the Hudson, that was the scene of the Herculean wag JouNnson’s 
exploit, as recorded by ‘ D.’ of Detroit. He laid a wager that he could throw a half-witted 
blustering fellow over the Mohawk. The verdant person took the bet, and the stake was 
placed in the holder’s hands. A large crowd went toseethe performance. JoHNsoN with 
great composure seized the man by the nape of the neck and the slack of his breeches and 
pitched him about six feet into the river. He came out puffing and blowing, sputtering 
out, ‘ You ’ve lost your bet.’ ‘1I’ll be d—d if I have!’ said Jounson. ‘I only want to get 
the heft of you; and I’ll throw you all day, but I’ll get you over at last!’ - - - Our rea- 
ders will find ‘ The Advocate Loubet, or the Evening of Saint John,’ to be one of the most 
stirring and dramatic narratives that they have for a long time encountered in our pages. 
It is no mis-application of an abused and hackneyed word, to term it ‘thrilling.’ It is 
translated from the French, by the same correspondent to whom we were indebted for 
‘The Innocence of a Galley-Slave.’ It will be concluded in our next. - - - Do you 
know of a greater bore, reader, than your professed story-teller, who at a dinner or other 
party spreads an all-embracing ambush to entrap, one after the other, each story in his 
miscellaneous collection; who waits for neither appropriate time nor place ; but. who 
says to himself, with CoLERipGr’s ‘ Auntient Marinere,’ whenever he encounters a strange 
guest: 


















* This is the man that must hear me, 
To him my tale I’ll teach ? 


One of the most accomplished and agreeable table-companions in England has well said, 
that ‘ after all, the pleasantest people at table are those whoseldom tell stories. The merest 
trifle that springs from the occasion is worth a hundred of the best jokes that ever were 
transplanted.’ It is the same upon the stage. ‘The moment when Mr. A., bringing two chairs 
down to the foot-lights, says to Mr. B., ‘ Pray be seated,’ and sprawling out his legs, com- 
mences with, ‘ It is now fifteen years since I first became acquainted with your father, then 
on foreign service: at the commencement of our friendshjp an incident occurred ——’ and so 
forth ; that moment a buzz of inattention becomes general, and old theatre-goers begin 
to dislocate their jaws with yawning. - - - In adiscourse upon ‘ The Sabbath and its Ob- 
servances,’ delivered recently in this city by the eloquent Dr. Nort, of Union College, the 
orator, among other things, remarked : 

















‘Tur laborer needs the rest of the Sabbath. Let him claim it. Let him have it. The friend of 
the Sabbath is the poor man’s friend. The enemy of the Sabbath is the poor man’senemy. Shall the 
men who have changed the face of our country by their toil, and those who dig our canals and grade 
our rail-ways; shall those who, in the work-shop change the rough material into ornaments for our 
use, or those who plough the mighty ocean to furnish the conveniences and luxuries of life; shall 
these men be denied the day of rest which the Cnzaror designed for their comfort and their highest 
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improvement? A seventh part of the laborer’s time belongs toGop. To claim it, therefore, is op- 
pression and sacrilege: nor is there a ata on earth, that has any right to deprive him of that rest 
and those sacred privileges which Gop has given him. He needs this day for the cultivation of his im- 
mortal nature. In this respect he is allied to angels ; and his emancipated mind may hereafter shine 
with a lustre no less resplendent than theirs. He as well as his employers, has an account hereafter 
to render; and an urrangement therefore to deprive him of his rest and of his highest privileges, is 
not only oppression ; it is treason against the community. It is undermining the foundations of so- 
ciety, opening the flood-gates of iniquity, and exposing the nation to the rightecus judgments of 
Heaven. Every where but in the sanctuary the conflicting passions of men are called into exercise: 
here, all is hushed. In the presence of Gop there is a perfect equality, All distinctions except those 
of virtue and vice are unknown; and every assembly sends up a mingled note of praise to the 
Father of the Universe.’ 


Has Dr. Nort ever passed any of our ‘fashionable churches’ (fashionable churches ! 
what a term, yet what more con mon!) during the morning service? Has he remarked 
the liveried coachmen and footmen, lounging in listless indolence upon or in the sumptuous 
carriages of their devout masters and mistresses? Are coachmen and footmen ‘ past 
praying for,’ or incapable of receiving benefit from religious instruction? Or is the 
ostentation of their pious employers a matter worthy of more regard? We know what 
Dr. Nort’s reply to this query would be ; but it might prove a knotty question to the par- 
ties interested. ‘We have a right to command the services of our servants at all times ; 
why not, we should like to know?’ would doubtless be their response. ‘ Dr. Nort is not 
going to prevent our display of humble piety in high life.’ - - - Doxs the arrant old 
bachelor, who sends us ‘ A Response to the Ecstacies of Julian’ expect us to insert his churlish 
heterodoxies? Does he take us for one of his forlorn fraternity? Unfortunate man! 
mistaken individual! His motto depicts a not more unreal vision: ‘ Had a horrid dream 
last night; viz., that I was engaged to be married —some politic arrangement. Introdu- 
ced to my bride, a simpering young woman, with flaxen hair, in white gloves. Just going 
to declare off, coute qui coute, when to my inexpressible relief Iawoke!’ The ‘ hand-write’ 
puzzles us ; and it is barely possible that some young lady has usurped a signature, to ‘ whet 
the almost blunted purpose’ of some non-proposing swain. Isitso? - - - Weare doing 
a good service, we are quite certain, to readers of taste in the metropolis and elsewhere, 
by calling public attention to the establishment of Mr. Basham, modeller, plaster, cement 
and scagliola-worker, at number 408 Broadway. This gentleman isan artist of fine taste 
and practised skill, who gets up architectural ornaments to any design, for the finishing of 
the interior of buildings. His varieties of movldings, consols, centre-flowers, rosettes and 
capitals ; his statues for halls and niches ; his fountains and garden-ornaments, have long 
been the admiration of hundreds who daily pass his depository. He excels also in taking 
busts, whether of the dead orliving. We have examined lately a bust from his hand of 
the late lamented GaRpINER, who was killed by the explosion on board the Princeton. It 
is remarkable for its dignity, freedom and ease; and is pronounced an unexceptionable 
likeness by the friends of the deceased. - - - ‘ RapNnor’ misuses personification sadly 
in his ‘Ode.’ The twelfth and fifteenth lines exhibit an amusing union of the tenses; and 
in the close, persons and things are intermingled ‘in all the mazes of metaphorical confu- 
sion.’ A bad actor, who had been ‘ coughed down,’ but who was not quite sure that he 
was not the victim of an epidemic, remarked to a friend, that if he thought the public 
meant to insult him, he ’d pull it’s nose. ‘The public has no nose,’ said a little dapper 
farce-writer at his elbow, whose play had recently been hissed off the stage. ‘How do 
you know that?’ asked the other. ‘ Because,’ was the reply, ‘ I have found by experience 
that it has no bowels ; I therefore infer by parity of anatomy that it has no nose.’ If‘ Rap- 
Nor’ has not made ‘ the jewelled sky’ ‘ put on bowels of compassion’ in his seventh line from 
the bottom, we are utterly unable to understand his meaning. * ~ “ We should be glad 
to be informed who it was that penned the lines commencing thus : 


‘I orTen think each tottering form 
That limps along in life’s decline, 
Once bore a heart as fresh and warm, 
And full of ardent thoughts, as mine : 
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And each has had his dream of joy, 
His own unequalled, wild romance, 

Beginning when the blushing boy 

First thrilled at lovely woman’s glance.’ 


Whoever wrote that little poem, deserves the applause of the aged, in all time. We never 
see a form bowed with years, that its benevolent teachings do not rush at once upon the 
mind. He who realizes whither, in the providence of Gop, his own footsteps must at last 
tend, will feel the truth once beautifully expressed by one who was ‘then young, but now 
is old :’ ‘The eye of age looks meekly into my heart; the voice of age echoes mournfully 
through it; the hoary head and palsied hand of age plead irresistibly for its sympathies. 
I venerate old age; and I love not the man who can look without emotion upon the sun- 
down of life, when the dusk of evening begins to gather over the watery eye, and the 
shadows of twilight grow broader and deeper upon the understanding.’ - + - ADVICE, 
we are well aware, is one of those things which ‘ it is more blessed to give than to receive ;” 
yet we cannot help saying to our Philadelphia correspondent, that the labor he has be- 
stowed upon his punning epistle would, otherwise directed, have sufficed for the production 
of an article that could scarcely have failed to reflect credit upon his evident talents. 
Labored puns and conundrums are very hard reading. It is not less a labor to laugh at 
them than it is to write them. Look at this wretched thing: ‘ Why is a man looking for 
the philosopher’s stone like Nerrune?’ ‘ Give it up’ at once, and ‘let us pass on, and not 
offend you’ farther. ‘ Cause he ’s a sea-king what don’t exist!’ Itis of such stuff that 
modern puns are made. There is such a thing as a practical conundrum, which is not 
amiss. ‘ Look a-hea’, Sam,’ said a western negro one day to a field-hand over the fence 
in an adjoining lot ; ‘ look a-hea’, d’ you see dat tall tree down dar?’ ‘ Yaas, Jim, I does.’ 
‘Wal, I go up dat tree day "fore yes’dy to de bery top.” ‘W’at was you a’ter,Sam?’ ‘I 
was a’ter a ’coon ; an’ w’en I’d chased ’im cl’ar out to t’ odder eend o’ dat longes’ limb, 
I hearn sumfin drop. W’at you guess *t was, Sam? D’ you give’m up? ’T'was dis 
d—d foolish nigga! E-yah! e-yah! Like to broked he neck; been limpin’ "bout 
ever since!’ + - - A Goop lady in a rail-road car put in the hands of a correspondent 
of ours the other day, a little folio-tract, on the last page of which ‘all dancing’ was 
denounced as ‘pernicious and sinful.’ Now we join issue on this question. We hold 
with a pure-minded and exemplary friend, now alas! in his grave, that ‘if human virtues 
are put up at too high a price, nobody will bid for them.’ Not a word is said against dan- 
cing in the Old or New Testament, but a great deal in favor of it. Mrriam danced ; and 
Davin danced ‘ before the Lorn with all his might ;’ to be sure, the manner of his dancing 
was not quite so commendable, according to the fashion of our climates; and in the New 
Testament, to give enjoyment to the dance, water was changed into wine. Beware of 
‘cant,’ ye ultra reformers! There is not a more innocent or beautiful sight than a family 
of blooming daughters, dancing, after tea, of a pleasant summer evening, to the music of a 
piano and their own ‘ most sweet voices.’ - - - Tat is a modest request of ‘C.’s of 
Montreal! We have ‘ Natwe American’ writers enough, who are considered rather clever 
than otherwise, whose communications, far better than his, await insertion, and who 
do not require us to ‘bleed’ quite so freely as himself. And so, good Sir, ‘ get thee’ to 
yon!’ - - - We ‘laughed consumedly’ the other day over a business-card of a dry- 
good’s ‘drummer.’ Disdaining affectation or disguise, he had his business specified by a 
vignette over his name, representing a little drummer in full ‘ rub-a-dub,’ and customers 
flocking up as if at roll-call ; and we presume that such may be the result of an ingenuous 
frankness, so rare among his fraternity. Doubtless he will succeed, and ‘make a good 
thing of it” - + - ‘L.’ of P—— has ‘complied with our-wishes’ with a vengeance! 
We know not whether to attribute the result to undue personal modesty, or something less 
amiable. Either way, his course is reprehensible. ‘Will you keep an eye on my horse, 
while I step in and get a drink?’ said a stranger to a lad, as he dismounted and took the 
boy’s word in the affirmative, and walked into a tavern. Coming'out, he found his horse 
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gone. ‘ Where's my horse?’ said he, in evident consternation. ‘ He ’s run’d away, Sir,’ 

replied the lad. ‘Runaway! Didn’t I tell you to take care of him, you young scamp"’ 

‘No, Sir; you told me to keep my eye op him, and I did, ’till he was clean out 0’ sight: 

le run like atrooper!’ This little anecdote came to our mind, when we received our cor- 

respondent’s favor, not in manuscript, but in a distant country gazette. It deserved, and 

should have had, a place in the KNICKERBOCCKER. A Late number of ‘ Frazer’s 
Magazine’ has an excellent paper entitled ‘ The Sliding-Scale of Manners ;’ showing the 
distinctions observed in the reception and treatment of guests by the heartless fashionables 
of London. A plain untitled gentleman is treated with ‘the most perfect and polite im- 
pertinence,’ while the empressé courtesy of pleasure is extended only to those who have ‘ a 
position,’ no matter by what means gained. We are glad to he informed, however, that 
« English society at large is never long imposed upon by the affectation and pretension of 
the sliders.’ The true coin only rings clear. Character is displayed in every attitude and 
gesture ; in the voice, tone, and manner of every word uttered; as well as in every step, 
bow, look, or move, of the best-drilled followers of fashion. The sliding scale lowers the 
general tone of social intercourse, and furnishes invariable amusement to the mischievous. 
It is really afflicting to think how some of the grandest sliders are occasionally laughed at 
by wicked wags, who were thought to have been almost annihilated by the superlative 
bearing of the very objects of their merriment. Generally speaking, the best and highest 
breeding is to be found in the highest circles ; the border-clans, uncertain of their exact 
position, anxious to be included among the somebodies, invariably contain the greatest 
number of insufferables. The most prominent ‘sliders’ are always the ‘ parvenus ;’ a class 
which has been well described by one who ‘ was among them but not of them :’ 


‘THE parvenu is that half-bred, ill-conditioned little-minded individual who, placed by the hand of 
fortune in one of the upper ranks of life, would be a disgrace to the lowest. He is quite conscious of 
the doubtful ground upon which he stands, and therefore attempts to support himself by the assump- 
tion of a piddling refinement, which he mistakes for the distinguishing mark of a gentleman. Al- 
though he may have lived so long within sight of good examples as to be exceedingly passable in society 
as to manners, yet he is essentially vulgar; his ideas, his sentiments, his opinions are vulgar ; at bot- 
tom the man isa snob. He fears to deviate from a certain set line of conduct lest he should lose his 
way, and betray the shallowness of his pretensions. A thousand things that a gentleman and a man 
of sense does every day, the parvenu, in his petty code of propriety, sets down as impossible. The 
fear of losing caste is continually before his eyes. A sixpenny ride in an omnibus is beneath him; 
he supports his gentility by paying half a crown for a cab.. He deems it unbecoming a gentleman to 
receive copper change. He thinks it very vulgar to do any thing for himself. He will lose his pas- 
sage in a steam-boat, or his place in acoach, rather than carry a carpet-bag a hundred yards. To take 
a paper parcel home in his hand is out of the question. Abroad, he is of the nil admirari school. 
He is very careful of letting himself down by the expression of a favorable opinion. On the con- 
trary, he sometimes exhibits a refinement of taste in his condemnation which is quite edifying. We 
remember a parvenu entering the Pantheon at Rome, who looked round the building with half-shut 
eyes, and slapping his boot with his cane exclaimed, ‘D—d humbug!’ 


Now and then we hear of the non-reception of our Magazine by its distant western sub- 
scribers. We have marvelled at the cause of this, as our numbers are always carefully 
enveloped in strong wrappers. If however the custom mentioned below obtains to any 
great extent at the west, the matter is easily explained : ‘ It is said there is a post-master in 
Arkansas who can’t read ; and when the mail comes in, is under the necessity of measu- 
ring it. He sends three pecks to Little-Rock, two pecks to Batesville, and dwindles down 
to a peck to the out-counties!’ - - - THe Summer Theatres of the metropolis are orga- 
nized, and in the full tide of success. Matchless Mrrcuent, of the ‘ Olympic,’ with his 
troupe, presides at NisLo’s, where he has already brought out a succession of pieces that 
have ‘ taken the town.’ We shall have ‘something particular’ to say of the performances 
at this charming resort in our next. Mrs. Timm, a very cleveractress, has taken the capa- 
cious ‘ Vauxhall ;’ and with that versatile and excellent actor, Mr. WaLcorr, Miss Karr 
Horn, and one or two other of the ‘ Olympic’ favorites, is meeting with much success, as 
we perceive by the journals. Atthe Park, Boorn was the most recent attraction ; while 
at the Bowery, Mrs. Snaw, a beautiful and gifted actress, and a deserved favorite, has 
been winning the cordial greetings of enthusiastic audiences. - - - Our stalwart contem- 
porary, Inman is he hight, has recorded his opinions against the omnibus-riding of so 
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many of our idle citizens, whose health would be promoted by walking from their dwell- 
ings to their several places of business. An additional reason why the omnibii ought to 
be discouraged is, that they are killing off the population by a much more summary me- 
thod than that of creating incurable invalids. It is our belief that secret companies exist 
in Gotham, as in the French capital, for ‘ running over people,’ and that the drivers are the 
principal stockholders. How many victims to this great evil does the reader suppose have 
fallen in this city within the last month? We don’t know. - - - THERE is one stanza 
of great beauty in the six which are contained in the ‘ Lines on the Death of an Infant.’ 
The fifth verse runs into the sixth like a pure brook into a muddy stream. It is simple and 
touching ; and reminds us not a little of those quaint and charming lines of the ‘old Eng- 
lish LypGaTr’ upon a kindred theme : 


‘An! weladay! most angelike of face, 
A childe, young in his pure innocence, 
Tender of limbes, Gop wote full guiltilesse, 
The goodly faire that lieth here speechlesse. 
A mouth he has, but wordis hath he none; 
Cannot complain, alas! for none outrage, 

Ne grutcheth not, but lies here all alone, 

Still as a lambe, most meke of his visage : 
What heart of steele could do to him damage, 
Or suffer him die, beholding the manere 

And look benign of his twin eyen clere?’ 





THERE is a paper upon Beauv BRuMMELL in a late foreign periodical. Aside from the 
sad lesson taught by the closing years of the impudent trifler, there is nothing in the article 
of any great interest. The only new and characteristic anecdote that we encounter is this : 
‘His valet was coming down stairs one day with a quantity of tumbled neck-cloths under 
his arm, and being interrogated on the subject, solemnly replied, ‘Oh, they are our fail- 
ures!’ PuncH states that a statue of BrumMELL is to be erected in Trafalgar Square, 
London, in kindly neighborhood with that of his old friend Grorer the Fourth. ‘ Their 
lives were lovely, and their joint memories will be appropriately eternized in congenial 
bronze. The grandson of the pastry-cook and the descendant of the Guelphs will be recon- 
ciled by the good offices of posterity, and the peculiar virtues that each possessed be 
brought out in stronger relief by the association. Looking at BrummME.t, we shall re- 
member with glowing admiration the ‘man who seldom failed in his tie.’ Beholding 
Groree the Fourth, we shall not readily forget the man to whom all ties were equally 
indifferent.’ - - - ‘ The Miller Prophecy, a Satire,’ in several passages borders upon the hu- 
morous, but as a whole it is as great a failure as the subject; and we ‘ say so frankly,’ as 
desired. We always had our doubts of MiLLER’s end of the world, until we heard one of 
his hymns sung by our merry and musical host of the ‘ K. P. H., by G. L.,’ in the Second 
Avenue. We thought then that ‘GaprreL was gwine to blow’ in good earnest. At a 
chanticleer tournament, in the sporting-season, ‘G. L.’ might rejoice the spectators with 
this song, as a ‘ militant aria.’ It would ‘take,’ no doubt. - - - Our ‘senior’ friend of 
the ‘ St Louis Reveillé,’ (a lively, sparkling daily journal, recently commenced at the Mis- 
souri capital by the well-known ‘ brothers Figip,’) by boasting of his ‘divided duty’ as a 
father and underrating the theme of JULIAN’s paternal raptures, has drawn down upon him- 
self the following, which is too good to be wasted solely upon us. Parts of it, however, it must 
be confessed, touched us nearly: ‘As to your St. Louis friend, who vaunts his double 
arrivals, his‘ rose and two buds,’ him advise not to ‘aggravate’ too much. Choke him 
down, Sir, and let me hear no more of his babbling, for surely he is beside himself. Have 
his wits clean gone out, I wonder, that he finds two halves better than a whole ?—that he 
presumes to do well more than one thing at a time ?— and that he cannot himself see the 
duplicity, the double-dealing of his transactions? Remind him, Sir, of our differences of 
meridian, of mothers, and still wider, of morals. Twins may have been tolerated in ancient 
and barbarous times: the early Greeks may have permitted them: it is even possible that 
their dual number was twinnishly suggested; and they may do at the west, that country 
of the largest liberty, where population is an object, and all mathematics is reduced to mul- 
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tiplication merely ; where legislatures may sanction, and they may be made constitutional 
even ; but let me tell the gentleman, the plummet of our meridian falls upon Connecticut, 
that old Jerusalem, where they have Sundays, and where twins are not harbored, even as a 
week-day thought! Why, Sir, what saith our Corton Maruer upon this very subject? 
‘Surely,’ says that great divine, ‘ these transactions are out of the common, and in no wise 
to be counted as either proper or discreet. For, look you how many miserable and half- 
prepared creatures find their way into the world, even one at a time, and not in couples. 
I say nothing as to the boldness, the audaciousness of these cases, but may not troublesome 
questions arise? For shall they go after strange mothers? and will they like the bottle? 
will they take to a rag kindly? Likewise, consider how puzzling it may be to lawyers and 
even sages to decide which is the first-born ; for their likenesses are often so marvellously 
the same that their own mother must needs have some private mark, (having failed of that 
in the first instance) by which to distinguish them one from the other! Consider also, that 
knit together as those two souls must be, and running together over the same play-grounds 
in their youth and boyhood, they must nevertheless part at some future time, and that inevi- 
tably ; and how terrible must that parting be! Assuredly they are not in the proper order 
of things, and in no manner to be countenanced.’ And now will the Missourian be still? 
If he is wise, he will henceforth say no more whatsoever ; for an’ if he think to open his 
mouth in any manner to speak again upon this subject, I shall not promise, double-father 
as he is, to leave a whole bone in all that man! And now, oh my Editor, that we have 
got rid of that troublesome person, my sheet is nearly full, and we have lost our usual gos- 
sip. I have just room to tell you that we are still idling here, truant, careless, and wayward 
as the wind; like the summer clouds hanging in mid-heaven, content with as much of the 
blue above and the earth beneath as comes within our ken; and whatever storms may be 
in our sunset, or whatever lightnings may some day flash about us, we shall put on no 
mourning colors to contrast with their brightness. But despite all that grand philosophy, 
we have one thought beyond our horizon, and that is in your coming. Bring us back the 
kind wishes that we have sent thitherward for these many days, and bring them quickly. 
We will meet you at the outer edge, and pass a hand over into the world we have for- 
sworn, receiving you straightway, without change of slipper or a garment. We will even 
‘take the papers,’ to have something in common with those you leave behind, and I will 
myself endeavor to brace up into some stiffness of opinion upon matters and things, that shall 
at least be respectable. At this present I lean as the wind blows, to such an utter lack of 
uprightness that however it may be with governmenis, from crowns to cabinets, 1 am 
utterly incapable of any thing patriotic. I go the pater, but the ’ism is too much for this 
weather. How it may be with the late nominations and ratifications, and how it will be 
with the glorifications to come ; whether we swallow Texas, whether we war with Eng- 
land or Mexico; or, to descend to objects more commonly disturbing, whether it rain to- 
morrow, whether it hail, whether it blow, whether it freeze, whether it melt with fervent 
heat ———_—- Excuse the blot, Sir; for as 1 was slowly writing down those whethers, 1 felt 
an arm dropping about my neck, and presently the velvet of a cheek touched mine, and 
rolling slowly around (billiard upon baize,) a pair of bright eyes came between me and 
the paper ; and at the left corner of my mouth, just as I finished the words ‘ fervent heat,’ 
I underwent a shock, a reverberation of nerve, a —— no matter; you understand. I 
thought I was not exciteable, but seriously, Sir, I shall have to take anodynes, go the Gra- 
HAM regimen and cold water; possibly the douche— who knows? I am too fluttered now, 
Sir, to remember what I was about to say; and apropos of my filled sheet; the meaning 
of that interruption is —Good night!’ - - - THere is a striking thought felicitously ex- 
pressed in a late number of Dickens’s ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ touching presentiments: ‘ If 
there be fluids, as we know there are, which, conscious of a coming wind, or rain, or frost, 
will shrink and try to hide themselves in their glass arteries, may not that subtle liquor of 
the blood perceive, by properties within itself, its threatened fate?’ - - - How suffering 
and sorrow soften the heart! ‘Oh! I have ta’en too little care of this !’ exclaims the aged, 
remorseful Lear, when in his fallen estate he regards the wretchededness which he can 
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no longer relieve. The Hon. Mrs. Norton, her warm heart overflowing with pity, thus 
records her tender sympathy for the ‘ poor and needy :’ 


THE WEAVER. 


LITTLE they think, the giddy and the vain, 
Wandering at pleasure ’neath the shady trees, 
While the light glossy silk, or rustling train, 
Shines in the sun, or flutters in the breeze, 
How the sick weaver plies the incessant loom, 
Crossing in silence the perplexing thread, 
Pent in the confines of one narrow room, 
Where droops complainingly his cheerless head. 
Little they think with what dull, anxious eyes, 
Nor by what nerveless, thin, and trembling hands 
The devious mingling of those various dyes 
Were wrought to answer Luxury’s commands. 
But the day cometh when the tired shall rest 
Where weary Lazarus leans on ABRAHAmM’s breast. 





Tuomas Hoop, the distinguished humorist, is said to be in ill health, and to be nearing 
his final end. Aside from his wit and humor, he has an admirable dramatic style, and is a 
superior poet. His ‘ Dream of Eugene Aram’ will never be forgotten. He is a warm- 
hearted philanthropist, too, as his touching ‘Song of the Shirt’ sufficiently evinces. Ob- 
serve also this picture of a faithful servant in one of his latest sketches: ‘She had no 
more charms, she knew, than a cat; but in moral beauty, if there had ever been a book of 
it, she might have had her portrait at full length. Her figure and face were of the com- 
monest human clay, cast in the plainest mould. Her clumsy feet and legs, her coarse red 
arms and hands, and dumpy fingers ; her ungainly trunk and hard features, were admirably 
adapted for that rough drudgery to which she unsparingly devoted them, as if fit only to 
be scratched, chapped, burnt, sodden, sprained, frost-bitten, and stuck with splinters. And 
if sometimes her joints stiffened, and her limbs flagged under the severity of her labors, 
was it not all for the good of the family to which she sacrificed herself with more than 
feudal devotion? In short, she combined in one ungainly bundle of household virtues all 
the best qualities of our domestic animals and beasts of burthen ; loving and faithful as 
the dog, strong as a horse, patient as an ass, and temperate asa camel. At nineteen years 
of age she hed -ngaged herself to my mother as a servant of all work; and truly, from 
that hour, no kind of labor, hot or cold, wet or dry, clean or dirty, had she shunned, never 
inquiring whether it belonged to her place, but toiling a voluntary slave, in all departments ; 
nay, as if her daily work were not enough, sleep-walking by night into parlor and kitchen, 
to clean knives, wash up crockery, dust chairs, or polish tables.” - - - SHaLL we 
have a taste of ‘Puncu,’ reader? Not the glorious beverage, known only to the facile 
hand of the incomparable Joun Waters, but a light and sparkling draught from the ‘ Lon- 
don Charivari.” We begin with certain important information relative to the early history 
of money: ‘The early Italians used cattle instead of coin; and a person would sometimes 
send for change for a thousand-pound bullock, when he would receive twenty fifty-pound 
sheep, or perhaps, if he wanted very small change, there would be a few lambs among 
them. ‘The inconvenience of keeping a flock of sheep at one’s banker’s, or paying in a 
short-horned heifer to one’s private account, led to the introduction of bullion. As to the 
unhealthy custom of sweating sovereigns, it may be weil to recollect that Cuarues the 
First was perhaps the earliest sovereign who was sweated to such an extent that his im- 
mediate successor, CHARLES the Second, became one of the lightest sovereigns ever known 
in England.’ ‘Formerly, every gold watch weighed so many carats, from which it became 
usual to call a silver watch a turnip; but this will not, at present, form a branch of our 
inquiry. ‘Troy weight is derived from the extremely heavy responsibility the Trojans 
were under to their creditors. The Romans were in the habit of tossing up their coins in 
the presence of the legions, and if a piece of money went higher than the tip of the en- 
sign’s flag, it was pronounced to be above the standard.’ The annexed, from the ‘ Comic 
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BLACKSTONE,’ is not without interest to married people : ‘ A wife cannot be sued without 
the husband, unless he is dead in law; and law is really enough to be the death of any 
one. A husband or a wife cannot be witness for or against one another, though a wife 
sometimes gives evidence of the bad taste of the husband in selecting her. A wife cannot 
execute a deed; which is perhaps the reason why SHAKSPEARE, who was a first-rate 
lawyer, made Macsetu do the deed, which Lady Macseru would have done so much 
better, had not a deed done by a woman been void to all intents and purposes.’ Puncu 
excels in his criticisms upon art. We subjoin a few examples from his review of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. The sample of ‘ painting from the Scottish vernacular’ is especially 
rich. It has no meaning, to be sure ; ‘ but that’s not much:’ 


‘No. 25. The Highland Luncheon : 


‘Gin a’ the binks that fa’ your body, 

Your bubbly Jock and winsome poddie, 
Your lilting, filting, linkum doddie, 

Should gar your e’e.’ 


‘The words of the Ayrshire bard were never more admirably illustrated. The tail of the Kelpie in 
the distance is perhaps a little out of drawing; but the Stot is the very picture of life; and the 
mutton-ham with which the sheep-dog (both are likenesses of eminent political characters) is running 
away, is unparalleled.’ 


Here is a pleasant picture of still-life. The effects produced, it is easy to perceive, are of 
somewhat difficult accomplishment. Hence, we suppose, the great praise awarded to the 
artist. The triplet quoted ‘from an unpublished poem’ in the first specimen, is in fine keep- 
ing with the painting : 


‘ No. 34, A Typhoon bursting in a simoon over the whirlpool of Maéistrom, Norway, with a ship on 
fire, an eclipse, and the effect of a lunar rainbow : 


O Art, how vast thy misty wondersare, 
To those who roam upon the extraordinary deep; 
Maelstrom, thy hand is here! 


‘No. 40. This is the greatest work of art that the English school of quiet landscape has produced. 
The comet just rising over the cataract in the foreground, and the conflagration of Trproo’s widow in 
the Banyan forest by the sea-shore, are in the great artist’s happiest manner.’ 

‘No. 591. Portrait of the Hat of His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT, with His Royal Highness’s 
favorite boot-jack. This magnificent piece of art has all that mastery of execution, that chiaroscu- 
rosity of handling, above all, that thrilling, dramatic interest, which distinguishes the most popular 
of our painters. The boot-jack is a miracle of art ; had we not worn Bluchers, in good sooth we 
should have been tempted to try it; so marvellous is the illusion produced. The fluff of the hat is 
handled with a gossamer lightness, and the maker's name is a complete illusion. This work stamps 
Mr. SANDSEER not only as a great delineator, but a noble and exquisite poet.’ 

‘No. 906. Colossal figure of Grorncz BLroppzr Ropemore, Esq., M. P., of Rodgmore Hall, 
painted on occasion of the bil] for inclosing Cowitch Common, and hung in the lower hall of that city. 


A grand, we had almost said, a stalactitic piece. Mr. RopGmore is represented in a white waistcoat, ~ 


and pepper-and-salt trousers, a to a scroll of papers, and as if looking up at a picture of the 
late eminent Wriu1am Pitt; Rodgmore Park is seen in the distance, the trees tinted by autumn, and 
a whirlwind raging above them in the stormy sky. Acurricle, probably containing Mrs. BLoppER 
RopeGMmorE, completes the illusion. The Turkey carpet is a miracle of painting, and the seals hang- 
ing from the inexpressibles of the principal figure, are perfect wonders of pictorial skill.’ 

‘No. 1803. Hecusa parting from Lucrvs Junrvs Brutus before the battle of Lepanto; and Arr- 
ADNE Visiting DiogENES LaERTIVvs in the island of Patmos.’ 


‘Puncn’ has opened a sort of literary ware-house. The advertisement is ‘full of promise :’ 
‘ Their assortment for the season will contain a large supply of ready-made verses, gene- 
rally-approved puns, some excellent descriptions, and two very superior bon-mots ; also an 
immense assortment of paragraphs, adapted to all subjects and circumstances, with move- 
able beginnings and ends, so managed that they may be fitted on to any thing, and furnished 
with appropriate commas, full-stops, and notes of interrogation. Prize poems and essays 
got up at the shortest notice ; histories, voyages, and travels compiled ; and novels, ser- 
mons, memoirs, and grammars neatly composed.’ We subjoin a specimen of the poetical 
department of this establishment : 


‘T’ 1s done, and sickening in the gale, 
Distempered breezes filter through the vale; 
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Tumultuous murmurs flash promiscuous dyes, 

And limpid mermaids flounder o’er the skies ; 

No voice to break the silent stillness round, 

Save the deep thunder of perpetual sound. 

He died — he spoke — he breathed; no word 

Marr’d the sweet music of that shrilly bird: 

Earth was his home, his smouldering tomb the wave, 
While lustrous dew-drops purple round his grave : 
Eternal silence laughs along the shore, 

And spectral negroes whiten on the floor.’ 








Ir our Albany friend could be made aware of the haste with which portions of our own 
humble departments are prepared for the printers, he would perhaps place less stress upon 
an error so trifling as that which he points out. Sir THomas Urqunart, in his ‘ Jewel,’ 
affords an inkling of one’s condition when striving to keep pace with one compositor: what 
would he have thought to be beset by five or six of those ‘ cormorants of copy?’ ‘ Being 
necessitated to husbande my time and overtriple my diligence, I cooped up myself daily 
for some hours together; wherefore, betwixt the case and the pryntinge-presse, I did most 
usually afford the setter copie at the enratement of above a whole prynted sheete in the 
day ; which, although by reason of the smallnesse of the letter, and close couching thereof, 
it did amount to full three sheets of my writing, the aforesaid setter nevertheless, (so nimble 
a workman was hee,) would in twenty-four hours make dispatch of the whole, and be 
ready for another sheete: he and I strivinge which should the fastest compose ; he with his 
hands, and I with my brains: and his uncasing of the letters, and placing them in the 
composing instrument, standing for my conception ; and his plenishing of the gally, and 
composing of the forme, encountring with the supposed equi-valve of my writing, we would 
almost every foot jump together in this expedition.’ No one at all conversant with matters 
editorial and typographical, but will realize the truth and force of Sir Tuomas’s sketch, 
Not unlike his conclusions, it may be inferred, are those of our esteemed correspondent 
‘ Poazma,’ who, in apostrophizing ‘ The Middle of Next Week,’ hints in closing at the very 
subject of which we are speaking: 


Tus life is short, and very seldom may 
A man, with wisdom, wish to skip a day; 

But when we sigh for something to be over, 

Or when expecting soon to be in clover; 

Or when a man is not exactiy knowing, 

Or how to pay a note that he is owing; 

Or when a lady, with a quaint negation, 

Leaves one in a distressing situation ; 

Or when a man in terror meets the storm, 

Through midnight curtains, from some hideous form ; 
Or when young MEPHISTOPHILES appears, 

Just whispering for ‘copy’ in your ears; 

O, then, may well the tortured spirit shriek 

For thee! for thee! thou Middle of Next Week! 


Some attempts have recently been made in England to abolish the custom of paying for 
admission to St. Paul’s, Westminister Abbey, and the like public edifices; but the attempt 
was resisted by the authorities, on the ground that two-pence was a small sum, and that if 
it was not demanded, ‘ the rabble’ would enter, and perhaps do damage to the monuments. 
Whereupon ‘ Punch’ remarks: ‘ He, who wants the two-pence, is not a proper person to 
enter St. Paul’s Church. His mental perceptions, notquickened by copper, can in no way 
be elevated by the contemplation of a cathedral. What is the harmony of architecture to 
him who cannot chink his penny-pieces ?_ What the solemn appeal tothe fulness of imag- 
ination, when the pocket isempty? Can there be any doubtof the profane conduct of the 
penniless visiter? Would he not, with stick of charcoal, write irreverent words upon the 
monuments ; and may be, to show his contempt of learning in a high churchman, decorate 
the statue of Doctor Jonnson with a black moustache? And then two-pence, as the re- 
verend gentlemen truly observe, is such a ‘ small payment!’ He or she must indeed be a 
forlorn wretch who lacks the sum. When shirts are made at three half-pence each, who 
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but the most idle and irreligious can want two-pence ?’ ‘ How different the spectacle, in 
the case of the peaceable citizen who pays his two-pence at the door! The man, to our 
imagination, is externajly writ all over with the word two-pence. It gives him a property 
air; a seemliness of carriage ; a decorousness of manner that shows the person of coppers. 
Reflecting that he is only admitted into the church through the fee he has paid, it is diffi- 
cult — most difficult for him — to divorce his thoughts from two-pence. It is not his fault 
if the whole fabric appear to him studded with penny-pieees. Nay, to his confused vision 
the very pulpit-cloth may glitter with them. He learns that he is only where he is by the 
virtue of his pence, and the sense of his whereabout is elevated accordingly. Wrapt, up- 
lifted by the sublimity of the place, what a very wholesome contempt has he of the outside 
wretch who has not two-pence!’ - - - ‘ Whatis Love?’ is just such a failure as may be 
indicated by this stanza, which we take fromit. A lady sits at her window, by the water- 
side, looking down upon her lover, and hearing ‘ his lay :’ 
‘ AND ears accustomed to those brood-ing strains 
Now strain to catch each ear-nest note, 


And eyes in which the faded sun remains 
Are watching eagerly that welcome boat.’ 


And this, we suppose, is humor! The accompanying ‘ Song’ is equally beautiful. But 
‘ we trifle time’ and space, in noticing these unmeaning ‘ strains.’ - - - THERE is ‘an 
inkling of politics’ in the communication of our Boston friend, and that theme he must 
know we are bound t0 pretermit in these pages. We have a summary way of disposing of 
our personal politics. We have but one rule: we go for the ‘Principles of Ninety-eight.’ 
* What they are, we have not the slightest notion; we only know that they are something 

which ‘ the other side’ find it rather difficult to get over. If you are ever asked what they 
are, reader, by some ‘ inquiring mind’ who thinks to make you define your position, receive 
the question with profound contempt; and give your antagonist at once to know that you 
can hold no discussion with a man so ignorant of the fundamental basis of our govern- 
ment as not to know what the ‘ principles of ’98’ are! It will put an end to all partizan 
baiting, nine times out of ten. - Srpney Smiru is unquestionably the wittiest writer 
in Great-Britain. He has the keenest of eyes for the ridiculous and the burlesque, and it 
is impossible to exceed his felicity of style. We are in possession of one or two original 
anecdotes of Smitru, which we think are worth recording. Soon after the ‘ Repudiation 
Letters’ appeared in England, Captain M——, of one of the American packets, then just 
arrived at Liverpool, had a barrel of fine large and sound American apples selected out, 
and sent to Sipney Smitu. He accompanied the present with a letter, in which he de- 
sired the eminent prebend to accept the barrel of apples as his part of the repudiation fee, 
in accordance with the suggestion touching Americans in England, contained in one of 
the reverend gentleman’s letters. SmitnH acknowledged the present in the most cordial 
terms ; closing with: ‘Instead of proving apples of discord, I shall regard them as apples 
of concord.’ On one occasion a friend of Smrrn’s wrote to him, desiring him to sit for his 
portrait to LanDsEER, the celebrated animal-painter ; to which he replied : ‘ Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing?’ Although the reverend gentleman says he is ‘ growing 
weak in his professional joints,’ his portrait in one of the illustrated London journals repre- 
sents him as a fine hale, hearty personage, with abundant manifestations of humor in his 
dignified and pleasant countenance. Do you remember, reader, the ridicule which he 
threw upon the project of a British statesman to bring the French to reason by ‘ keeping 
them without rhubarb, and exhibiting to mankind the awful spectacle of a nation deprived 
of neutral salts :’ 

‘Tus is not the dream of a wild apothecary indulging in his own opium; this is not the distem- 
pered fancy of a pounder of drugs, delirious from smallness of profits; but it is the sober, deliberate, 
and systematic scheme of a a to whom the public safety is entrusted, and whose appointment is 
py oe by many as a master-piece of political sagacity. Whata sublime thought, that no purge 
can now be taken between the ¥ eser mltne the Garonne ; that the bustling e is still, the canonous 


mortar mute, and the bowels of mankind locked up for fourteen degrees of latitude! When, I should 
be curious to know, were all the powers of crudity and flatulence fully explained to his Majesty’s 
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ministers? At what period was this great plan of conquest and constipation fully developed? In 
whose mind was the idea of destroying the pride and the plasters of France first engendered? With- 
out castor oil they might, for some months, to be sure, have carried on a lingering war ; but can they 
do without bark? Will the people live under a government where antimonial powders cannot be 
procured? Will they bear the loss of mercury? ‘There’s the rub.’ Depend upon it, the absence 


of the materia medica will soon bring them to their senses, and the cry of Bourbon and bolus burst 
forth from the Baltic to the Mediterranean.’ 


‘ The Reward of Works,a Tale of God’s Providence,’ is respectfully declined. * Lugging 
in aspecial providence by the head and shoulders upon every little occasion, is very ques- 
tionable policy; it cuts two ways ; if special providence is called upon to get us out of a 
scrape, Was it not equally special providence that brought us into it?? Ox.apop, in one of 
his subsections, satirizes those persons who take every event in their lives as a matter of 
divine interposition ; who make a shop-keeper and supercago of OMNIPOTENCE; who re- 
fer to celestial interference the recovery of a debt, the acknowledgment of a larceny, or 
the profits on a box of candles ora keg of ten-penny nails. He firmly believed in the 
general watchfulness of his CREATOR over men’s wo and weal, but he deemed it impossi- 
ble for the human intellect to appreciate that trifling ubiquity of intervention which some 
credulous persons, more devout than intelligent, impute to the supervision of the ALMIGHTY 
‘That Gop is every where, admits of no dispute; but when we ramify his discernments 
into the scrutiny of those minutest matters which would scarcely attract for a moment the 
observation even of low-minded men, we create an anomaly which has in proportion to 
its indifference an aspect of frivolity and an attitude of common-place.’ - - - Our cor- 
respondent ‘ D.,’ who has not been successful in three or four attempts at verse-making for 
our pages, intimates in the envelope to his last effusion that he ‘ has done his best,’ and 
that if it is not accepted, he shall ‘ be discouraged from making another attempt.’ He 
seems to think with Marx Tap.ey, that he shall have to leave it in his will, to be writ on 
his tomb: ‘ He was a man as might have come out strong if he could have got a chance ; 
but it was denied him.’ But good Sir, never despair : ,; 


? T 1s a lesson you should heed, Once or twice, though you should fail, 

Try again; Try again; 

If at first you don’t succeed, If you would at last prevail, 
Try again ; Try again; 

Then your courage should appear, If we strive, ’t is no disgrace 

For if you will persevere, Though we do not win the race; 

You will conquer, never fear, What should we do in that case ? 
Try again. Try again. 


‘ The Last Wish,’ expressing in verse the request of Winson the Ornithologist that he 
might be buried under the trees ‘ where he could hear the birds sing over his grave,’ was 
written forthe KnicKERBOCKER ten years ago by Isaac M’LELLAN, Jr. It is just now going 
the circuit of the American press, attributed to ‘CuamBeErs’s Edinburgh Journal.’ - - - Dip 
you never meet, reader, with a condensing conversationist, like DickEns’s ‘ Mrs. Game?’ 
We have heard many an old female gossip ‘ lump’ the subjects of conversation in precisely 
the manner of that gentle and temperate nurse. Here is a fair specimen of her power 
of compression, and of her skill in hitting two or more birds with one stone: 


‘Now ain’t we rich in beauty this here joyful afternoon, I’m sure! I knows a lady, which her 
name, I'll not deceive you, Mrs. Chuzzlewit, is Harris, her ltusband’s brother bein’ six foot three, and 
marked with a mad bull in Wellington boots upon his left arm, on account of his precious mother 
havin’ been worrited by one into a shoe-maker’s shop, when in a sitiwation which blessed is the man 
as has his quiver full of sech, as many times I’ve said to Gamp when words has roge betwixt us on 
account of the expense ; and often have I said to Mrs. Harris, ‘Oh, Mrs. Harris, Ma’am! your counte- 
nance is quite a angel’s!’ — which, but for pimples, it would be. ‘No, Sairey Gamp,’ says she, ‘ you 
best of hard-working and industrious creeturs as ever was underpaid at any price, which underpaid 
you are— quite diff’rent. Harris had it done afore marriage at ten-and-six,’ she says, ‘and wore it 
faithful next his heart till the color run, when the money was declined to be give back, and no arrange- 
ment could be come to. But he never said it was a angel’s, Sairey, wotever he might have thought.’ 
if Mrs. Harris’s husband was here now,’ said Mrs. Gamp, looking round, and.cisuckling as she dropped 
a general courtesy, ‘he ’d speak out plain, he would, and his dear wife would be the last to blame him ; 


for if ever 2 woman lived as know’d not wot it was to forma wish to pizon them as had good looks, 
and had no reagion give her by the best of husbands, Mrs. Harris is that ’ev’nly dispogician!’ 
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Tue ‘ London Spectator,’ in the course of a review of our friend KENDALL’s ‘ Santa 
Fe Expedition,’ observes: ‘Mr. Kenpau is not a bad fellow. (Guess he isn’t a bad 
fellow!) Notwithstanding the national looseness of his public morals, and notions by no 
means strait-laced in other respects, he seems a good-tempered give-and-take personage ; 
not very forbearing, perhaps, but able to bear; philosophically submitting to any hardships 
or misery, if he can but tell his troubles to the world, and determined to meet death itself for 
the honor of the star-spangled banner.’ - - - * The Saturday Emporium’ family journal 
which has taken the place of the ‘ Brother Jonathan,’ will prove a valuable acquisition to 
the New-York weekly press. Mr. Eowarp Brewster GREEN, the editor, is practised in 
his vocation; and will leave nothing undone, we may confidently assume, which can 
add to the interest or value of his gazette. We commend ‘The Emporium’ to public 
attention. - - - CORRESPONDENTS, whose papers are not referred to, are desired to ‘ pos- 
sess themselves in patience.” We have received many which we have not as yet found 
leisure even to glance over. That duty, however, we shall soon perform, and advert to the 
result in our next. 
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Ports AND Portry.— We find on our table no less than eight new poetical volumes, elegantly 
bound, or in the pamphlet form, te some of which, although sorely pressed for space, we cannot resist 
the inclination to advert. From the press of Mr. H.G. LANGiry, Astor-House, we have, in a beautiful 
dress, the poetical works of WrnrHrop Mackwortu PRraeEp, now first collected, by Rurus W. 
Griswo.p. It opens with the delightfully imaginative poem of ‘Lilian;’ and contains, beside the 
equally beautiful pieces of ‘The Red Fisherman,’ ‘ The Bridal of Belmont,’ etc., a large collection of 
those lively and graceful compositions, by which the writer, through the pages of English and 
American literary journals, has made himself so widely and favorably known. - - - Joun Pen- 
NINGTON, Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, has sent us a volume, notable for its refined luxury of exe- 
cution, containing the collected poems of Mrs. Francks ANNE BuT LER, a lady of rare gifts, whose 
portrait as Miss Kempxe, by the eminent SULLY, fronts the title-page. We recognize among the 
various faithful transcripts from the generous and feeling heart of the author, several poems which 
were originally contributed to the pages of this Magazine. Certain of the later effusion, of our fair 
and facile poet are ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thoughts’ which should (and would) be stran- 
gers to the bosom of a happy wife and mother. The strains are so melodious as often to disguise their 
sadness; yet the under-tone is plaintive and solemn, as if ‘Sorrow brim’d the cup’ which is com- 
mended to the writer’s lips. - - - ‘Records of the Heart’ is the appropriate title of an unpretending 
collection of various articles of verse, contributed within the last two years to different American 
journals and periodicals, by Mrs. Saran ANNA Lewis, of Troy, New-York. The lady has an easy, 
flowing style of versification, a good degree of imagination, and no small facility of execution. If 
there are occasional weak passages in her book, they may justly be considered as overbalanced by the 
fact, that there are no infractions of good taste, at least none that are visible on a cursory perusal of 
the volume. Its externals are creditable to the press of Messrs. APPLETON AND ComPANY, the pub- 
lishers. - - + ‘Mount Auburn,’ the well-known rural cemetery, near Boston, has furnished themes of 
graceful verse to Miss CaroLINE F. Orne, which she has embodied in a neat and tasteful little 
volume, recently put forth by Mr. Joun Owen, of Cambridge. Among the ‘miscellaneous poems’ 
which assist in forming the volume, we recognize several acceptable contributions to the KNICKER- 
BOCKER. - - + ‘Charlotte Corday,’ a tragedy in five acts, by Amos C. Morey, suggested by the 
‘Dorr Rebellion’ in Rhode-Island, we have only found leisure to glance over. That cursory glance, 
however, has impressed us with the belief that the thoughts which the tragedy contains are far supe- 
rior to the garb in which they are for the most past clothed. - - + ‘The Strife of Brothers,’ from the 
press of Messrs. APPLETON AND ComMPANy, a poem in two parts, with copious illustrative notes, 
is a production excellent alike in tendency and in literary execution. It deserves a more elaborate 
consideration than we have at present time or space to award it. We can but commend it to the 
reader’s attention. - - + ‘ The Wife of Leon, and other Poems, by two Sisters of the West, we have 
but just received, owing to inadvertence on the part of the publishers. We have read only enough 
of the volume to know that it contains many beautiful poems, imbued with natural feeling and unaf- 
fected sentiment. It will well repay purchase and perusal. 
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Crark’s ‘Lrrerary Remarns.’— The ‘ Literary Remains of the late Witt1s GayLorp CrLark’ 
have just been completed by Messrs. Burcrss, Srn1NGER AND Company. The last two numbers 
conclude his ‘ Miscellaneous Prose Papers,’ and embrace all of his poems which were deemed worthy 
of preservation by the editor. Speaking of the ‘Ollapodiana’ papers, as they appeared in the KNicK- 
ERBOCKER, the ‘ Columbian’ Magazine remarks: ‘They delighted all the town for months, perhaps 
we may say years in succession, with their beautiful alternation of quaint conceits, thoughtful illustra- 
tions of life, character and manners, shrewd satire, mirth-provoking humor and genuine pathos, W11- 
Lis GayLorp CLARK was aman of rich talents and fine taste ; of a deeply sensitive nature, yet ge- 
nial, and as many-sided, to use an expressive German phrase, as almost any writer of whom we have 
knowledge. He could write in every style, upon all classes and kinds of subject; always he wrote 
well, often with singular felicity of thought and expression. Withal, he was a diligent reader, espe- 
cially of the earlier English authors, from whom he gathered many a gem and fragment of intellectual 
gold, which he knew right well how to polish and set among the jewels of his own intellect. His best 
productions were the pieces now collected by his brother; they were written con amore, to promote 
the interest of one whom he loved with a twin-affection ; written at leisure, and only when the effort 
was congenial to his present mood, and if that happened to be for fun, as was often the case, there 
was a great laugh over the next number; a laugh, by the way, in which we have just been joining al- 
most with aroar. We cannot close this closing notice of the ‘Remains,’ without thanking the libe- 
ral publishers for the admirable manner in which the work has been executed. The poems, the most 
popular perhaps of all the author’s writings, are printed upon large ‘clear types, the lines widely 
‘leaded,’ and the whole beautifully printed upon paper of the finest color and texture; and yet the 
five numbers, of an hundred pages each, are sold for one dollar. 


NARRATIVE oF A ‘Patriot’ Prisoner at VAN Dieman’s Lanp.—An interesting pamphlet has 
been issued from the office of the ‘New World,’ containing the ‘ Narrative and Recollections of Van 
Dieman’s Land, during a three years’ captivity of SrepHen S. WricurT; together with an account 
of the Battle of Prescott, in which he was taken prisoner; his imprisonment in Canada; trial, con- 
demnation and transportation to Australia; his terrible sufferings in the British penal colony of Van 
Dieman’s Land; and his return to the United States: with a copious Appendix, embracing facts and 
documents relating to the Patriot War, now first given to the public, from the original notes and pa- 
pers of Mr. Wricut, and other sources.’ We never take up an account of the battle of Prescott, 
without a renewed emotion of pity for the poor dupes of those three or four blustering cowards who 
first deceived them into a fool-hardy, ridiculous contest, and then betrayed them to their enemies. 
Von Scuutrtz, the leader at Prescott, was a man worthy of a better fate than that which befel him. 
He was, by all accounts, of noble extraction in his native Poland; a gentleman of rare personal ap- 
pearance and attainments; a fine scholar, with manners of remarkable elegance and grace; of un- 
doubted bravery, and well versed in the art of war. He was betrothed, at the time of his death, to a 
lovely and accomplished lady, who was the theme of gerfral admiration of our fellow-students, in 
past academic days; and the letter which he addressed to her the night before his execution is a most 
manly and touching tribute of generous sorrow and sincere affection. He was not afflicted for him- 
self; he was ready to die, and rejoiced at rather than lamented his untimely fate. ‘I shall soon 
know,’ said he, in the letter to which we have alluded, ‘ the great mystery of the glorious sun, of the 
moon and the stars; I shall look with renewed eyes upon the works of my Creator, which I have 


beheld blindly and in dim wonder while on the earth.’ His whole bearing and conduct were noble, 
and unstained by a single act of weakness. 


‘Fourrerism.’— Mr. Parke Gopwin, by a work which has speedily passed to a second edition, 
has enabled many hundreds of readers to obtain the requisite information touching the life, character 
and doctrines of CuarLes Fovurter, the great founder of ‘ Association,’ a matter concerning which 
one hears so much at the presentday. The volume, which is very full and complete upon its theme, 
and written in an attractive style, will serve tocorrect many false impressions which have been made 
upon the public mind, and may tend in many instances to make new converts to the ‘social’ theory, 
which is said to be fast gaining ground in different parts of the country. The work is handsomely 
stereotyped by the publisher, Mr. J. S. Reprrexp, Clinton Hall. 


‘Tue Mysteries or THE Heatus.’—Henry G. Lancury, Astor-House, ha published in a 
handsome pamphlet volume, ‘The Mysteries of the Heaths; or the Chateau de Chevalaine. From 
the French of Frepenick Sovuure: translated by Grorce Firminc.’ The ‘Heaths’ are vast ex- 
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panses of sterile soil, in the north-west region of France, which remain in the same condition, unal- 
tered by nature, unimproved by art, as when trodden by the barbarian Celt in the pursuit of fame 
and wild animals, in which they still abound. Being remote from civilized haunts, the scattered popu- 
lation which inhabits them is abject, savage, and vicious ;, akin to, if not remnants of, the Bohemian 
gipsy race of the fifteenth century. In the midst of these heaths, and within the walls of an ancient 
feudal mansion, the stirring events of the narrative before us occurred. They are recorded by one 
among the most distinguished of modern French writers, and present pictures of varied and extraor- 
dinary interest. 


Day’s ‘Hints on Er1quetre.’— A second edition of ‘ Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of So- 
ciety ; with a Glance at Bad Habits,’ by Cuartes Witi1aM Day, has been issued by Or1s, Broap- 
ERS AND CoMPANY, Boston. This work, it will be remembered, was erroneously attributed to Count 
D’Orsay, by a New-York publisher. It has already been noticed at large in these pages, and requires 
at our hands no additional commendation, save of its proper adaptation by the accomplished author 
to society in this country. The volume is in avery convenient form, and is handsomely executed. 
Some good-natured friend has been kind enough to take from our table ‘The Maxims of Agogos,’ 
by the same author. We have not perused it, but we have the verdict of those in whose judgment 
we have been accustomed to confide, that it is an excellent work, and one calculated to effect much 
good, 


NATIONAL AND STATE GovERNMENTS.—Messrs. James Munror ann Company, of Boston, 
have issued the second edition of a volume entitled ‘An Elementary Treatise on the Structure and 
Operations of the National and State Governments of the United States; by CHarLEes Mason, A. M.’ 
The book gives a conéise yet clear and exact statement of the actual construction of our political and 
civil institutions, in all their various branches, and of the processes and means by which they are in 
fact conducted and sustained. It furnishes information upon matters relating to government and 
civil polity, with which every citizen should have at least a general acquaintance; and presents with- 
in a reasonable compass the means of ‘acquiring a knowledge of those subjects, adequate for all com- 
mon purposes. The work is remarkably full and complete, and illustrated by several important 
tables of statistics. 


Tue ‘Mustcat Montuty.’— We have before us two numbers of this publication, from the press 
of the publisher, Mr. Samvet C. Jotux, 385, Broadway. The first professional talent in the country 
is engaged upon the work; and the publisher has agents in all the principal European cities, to for- 
ward the successful operas, and all other musical compositions of merit, as soon as they are produced. 
Songs, duetts, marches, waltzes; selections from operas arranged for the piano-forte, as fantasies, 
mélanges, pot-pouris, etc.; will be given. The numbers before us contain the celebrated Polka 
Dance, with a fine engraving, representing the ‘ movement ;’ airs from the popular operas, as sung by 
BorGuese and others ; and a very charming ballad, as sung by the accomplished M’me BurKHARDT. 
All foreign songs embraced in this publication, we are glad to perceive, will have an English version 
or adaptation. The style of the work is unexceptionable. 


AGRICULTURAL TRANSACTIONS.—WFE find ourselves indebted to Henny O’REILLy, Esq., Recording 
Secretary, Albany, for a large illustrated volume containing the ‘ Transactions of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society, together with an Abstract of the County Agricultural Societies ;’ a work which 
must prove of great value, at a time when the noble pursuit of agriculture is attracting such increased 
attention throughout the State, and indeed the whole country at large. Reports of agricultural com- 
mittees; proceedings of cattle-shows and fairs; annual addresses, prize essays upon various impor- 
tant themes, etc., etc., are here to be found, reported with accuracy, and arranged in a convenient 
form for ready reference. 


*WorKING A PASSAGE, oR Lire In A Linex.’— This pretty little volume is published for the 
benefit of young travellers, by ‘B.C. F.’ It is decidedly one of the neatest publications that has been 
produced by the cheap system. It is just the book for the pocket of a traveller; and though not pre- 
tending to the character of a young man’s vade mecum, it may well be taken for one. We cannot 
vouch for the truth of the narrative, but the lessons it teaches are as true as truth. To those who have 
never travelled in a liner, it will convey a very graphic account of some of the peculiarities of asea- 
voyage which do not generally find their way into the journals of literary travellers; and to home- 
cleaving youths, it will give pictures which they could not see in reality save at the expense of a good 
deal of money and suffering. 
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Harpers’ ‘Lipsrary oF Secect Novets,’ with which we find it very difficult to keep pace, has 
had two recent additions made to it which we cannot permit to pass unnoticed. The first is ‘The 
Prairie-Bird,’ by the Hon. Coaries Aucustus Murray, a gentleman whom we, in common nodoubt 
with very many of our metropolitan readers, remember with pleasure, as a former temporary resident 
among us. . It is an admirable production, replete with stirring incident, and the most graphic 
sketches from nature, in the great West. The style is exceedingly spirited and unaffected; ard 
there are scenes which would do no discredit to Cooper, when in his best vein. The second is 
‘Chatsworth, or the Romance of a Week,’ a work from the pen of the author of ‘Tremaine, ‘De 
Vere,’ etc.; a circumstance which will secure for it a general] perusal. 


Tue CurisTiaAN Parton MaGazinr.—Two numbers of a very handsome Monthly Magazine, 
thus entitled, lie before us. The work is printed in a very tasteful manner upon fine white paper, 
and each issue is embellished with one or more engravings, which are above the average merit of the 
pictorial attractions so prominent in many of the monthly periodicals of thetime. The work is edited 
by the Rev. Danrus Mrap, who discharges his functions with much ability ; and he has secured the 
services of several able writers. Mrs. SicoOURNEY, we observe, is afrequentcontributor. Among the 
papers in the number for June, is one entitled ‘The Family Institution,’ which is distinguished not 
less for the excellence of its inculcations than for the force and beauty of its style. We have plea- 
sure in commending the ‘ Christian Parlor Magazine’ to general acceptance. 


Hewet’s InnustraTED SHAKSPEARE.— We have omitted until now to notice the American pic- 
torial edition of SHAKSPEARE, edited by GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, the illustrations designed, selected, 
and arranged by Rosert W. Wer, and published by Mr. H. W. Hewet, 236 Broadway. Twelve 
numbers have already appeared; and public expectation has been in no respect disappointed in them. 
When completed, the work will contain upward of fourteen hundred spirited illustrations, engraved 
on wood, from designs by Weir, Kenny Meapows, Harvey, and others; with prefaces, introduc- 
tory remarks, and copious notes, by the editor. The paper and typographical execution are in keep- 
ing with the other features of the work. The enterprise cannot but prove highly successful. 


Daniet Boone.— ‘Uncle Puixrp,’ whose ‘ Conversations’ have furnished the matériel for several 
volumes from the press of Messrs. APPLETON AND ComPaNY, has recently put forth a little work of 
interest to every American reader, entitled ‘The Adventures of Danret Boone, the Kentucky 
Rifleman.’ It is an authentic and exceedingly interesting history of Boonr’s parentage, early pas- 
sion for hunting, wandering in the woods, early visits to Kentucky, and his subsequent career in the 
great West. The manner of ‘Uncle Puitip’ is as usual lively and pleasing; and his theme on the 


present occasion has afforded him an opportunity, which he has well improved, of making a very 
entertaining little volume. 


‘Nep BunTLine’s MaGazine.’—This free-and-easy title designates a Monthly Magazine, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, Ohio, by E. Z. C. Jupson, and edited by EnywarpBuNTLINE, Esq. Yourhand, 
shipmate, ‘whoever you may be, or not!’ Your craft makes a right gallant appearance, and seems 
manned by a hearty crew, who have abundant ability, and do their work with a will:’ 


‘Take with you gentle winds your sails to swell’’ 


Mr. BUNTLINE ; and if the‘ OLp Knick.’ can serve your interests at any time, let him know the how 
and the when. That you will deserve encouragement and substantial patronage, is quite certain. 


DistuRNELL’s ‘TRAVELLERS.’— Mr. DistuRNELL has just issued two of his cheap and useful 
little books ; the first is entitled ‘The Northern Traveller, containing the Hudson River Guide, and 
Tour to the Springs, Lake George, and Canada, passing through Lake Champlain; with a description 
of all the places on the route most worthy of notice.’ It is well executed, and furnished with faithful 
maps. His ‘Western Traveller,’ embracing the canal and rail-road routes from Albany and Troy to 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, and the steam-boat route from Buffalo to Detroit and Chicago, is the second. 


‘Tue Living Ace’ is the title of a work recently commenced at Boston by Mr. E. Lrrrext, so 
long and favorably known as the proprietor and editor of that excellent publication, the Philadelphia 
‘Museum.’ ‘The Living Age’ will be a compilation of the best articles in the English reviews and 
magazines, and will be issued immediately upon their arrival in this country. That it will be a pub- 
lication well worthy of encouragement and support we cannot doubt. 
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